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5 N. B. The Autor having hitherto 
chiefly taught the Latin and 
French Tungs, as he now ſtill 
does; thoſe that ſhall be pleaſed 
to employ him as a Maſter of 
Muyufec, will have the advantage 
of improving themſelves with 
4 him in talking thoſe two Lan- 
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A riends and Subſeribere. 


Nam a and Ladjes, 


zz» you have been ſo 
generous as to help 
me to bring: thisPer- 
formance into the 
& world, I thoꝰ t it be- 
came me in this public manner to 
return you my moſt humble thanks 
tor this and all other favors. 
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N the Preface, Page 8. laſt ine, inſtead 
of Greek, read Greeks. 


" 84. line 1, inſtead of A read C. 


Page 128. line 17. inſtead of that's to fay, 


read I ſhould lay. 


Page 1 38. in this and other places, inſtead of 


{FIN read A, B, C- 


Page 150. link 4, :nflead & unlegible; al 
unreadable. © Unreadable ! | They'll cry. 
But I am forry I ſhould be obliged” to tell 
them that ꝝureadable is more naturally de- 
rived from read than either unlegible or 
illegible can be. I am, ſure the Latin 
would have derived as I do, had the verb 
to read been their own. And I want no 
better proof of this than the very words 
legible and illegible. So_if you meet with 
legible,” read Teadables 
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G did deffon to have given 
Feder by-way of 
Ba Preface, a large Diſ- 

| 2 ſertation upon the ex- 
ccellence of Muſic, with- 
out running into the Fable of it, and 
to hade anſwer d the greateſt objecti- 
ons; But ag I nom intend to do it 
in another place, I content my ſelf 
at preſent with accounting for ſeve- 
ral new Spellings, the new applying 
of ſome Terms, and indeed for ma- 
king new ones; and, which is more 
| a con- 


. 


chnſlderable, with raking bs 
the 3 T have treated 


tbe whole, and making a remark vr: 
two relating to the Profeſſors of this } 


| "As to ſpelling, &. 


This muſt be laid down as a great 
fundamental rule, that letters come 
into words, either 1a be pronoun- l 
ced, or to "Gow the etymology or 7 
derivation, or for botb. Conſe- 

quently that thoſe ſpellings are falſe © 


that are not conformed to that rule. f 


But before I can go any farther, F 
ſpall be taken up for the word con- 
formed. They# cry, why can't you 
| ſay conformable, and ſo conform 
your ſelf to others? I anſwer, the 
word conformable is bere miſapplied. 
| [1 bat 
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The Preface. 
That word, according to the accep- 
tation of moſt of our Ad jectives 
in able, Should fiomfy capable of be- 
ing conformed; as practicable f- 


mfies capable of being pradiiced ; 


| f , appliable, capable of being appli- 
, &c. 
1 


But what a way of talking, They'll 
ſay. Conformable ſhould fignify ! Are 
not we at full liberty to ſtamp what 
feenrfication we pleaſe upon words ? 
Tou talk of acceptation, and turn it 
againſt us ; we may as well turn it 
againſt You, Is not Cuſtom the on- 
ly rule for all theſe things? So it 
ſeems indeed. Cuſtom is too much 
the rule for theſe and many other 
things. But what is very ſtrange, 
theſe very Gentlemen who preach up 
Cuftom, excluſive of all the reſt, 
at other times, and ſometimes at the 

1 lame 
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The Preface. 


ſame time, will pretend to talk of 


purity of Language, of property of 
Speech, and truth of Grammar. 


They muſt either ceaſe talking of 
theſe great things, or elſe leave ſhow- 
ing Cuſtom ſuch great deference, 


Sure you don't pretend to reform 
tbe Engliſh! It is not for every 
one 0 pretend to reform, They ſay. 
What they mean by every one pre- 


tending to reform, I don't very well 


know. If they had ſaid it is not for 


every little ignorance to pretend to 
teach, they would bave been more 


intelligible, and I ſpould have agreed 


with them, But I think every man, 
either young or old, fam'd or not 


fam d, is wellcome to propoſe, Eve- 


Ty one ſhould be ſo, at leaſt ; nay, 
even the ignorant ſoould 3 for we 
don't know but the ignorant is lear- 


ned, 


£ 
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The Preface. 
ned, before he ſpeaks. We can en- 


tertain little hopes of improvements 


in Language, Muſic, or any other 


Science, of men muſt be frightned 


from ſpeaking : and if any are allow- 


ed to ſpeak, it ſhould be thoſe who 
have ſpent many Tears in the ſtudy of 
thoſe Sciences. 


But Mufic ! Theorical! Autor! 
They li cry. But again, is the k 


pronounced in Muſic? No certainly. 


It is not poſſible to pronounce it: for, 
tbe c has the ſound of the k; k comes 
in when c has done the buſine ſs. 
Perhaps They ſay, this k ſhows 
the derivation : but if they will de- 
rive the word Muſic from any Lan- 
& 
Latin or the Greek. Now that word 
is. ſpelled without k in both thoſe 
Languages 5 for, as to the firſt, 
| a 3 there 


uage, it muſt be either from the 


V 


V1 


The Preface. 
there is a very good reaſon why, 
there is no k in that Language: as 
to the ſecond, the Greek x 10 
loo d upon to be the ſame with the 
Latin c. However, they may uſe 
the k if they pleaſe, but then they 
muſt ſtrike out the c, it being then of 
no uſe. All this would have meant 
of many Terms of Art derived from 


the Greek and fpelFd with ck, as 


Mathematicks, Phyſick, Ethicks, 
Be. . 


As for theorical, I wonder any 


body ſhould find the leaft fault with 
it, I think theorical is as naturally 
derived from Oewe je ON hewogela, as 
theoretical 5 from 0worui, But 


They'll ſay, theoretical « oftner 


uſed than theorical, But again, I 
have met with the latter oftner than 


with the former, 
But 


as) 1%; 
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The Preface. vit 
But bow: will you account for Au- 
tor? Jau cannot do it, even accor- 
ding to your own rule. It's true, the 
h #. not to be found in the Latin, 
but then, it is pronounced in the 
Engliſh, Ie) ſay. All this is very 
right ; but this muſt be obſerved, 
that the h is brought into that word 
aud pronounced only in conſequence of 
a falſe principle or notion that it is 
in both the Latin and the French. 
This h is not to be found in the true 
Latin, as we have ſeen, but it 1s 
faund in ſome fanlty copies; and the 
fame hs often found in the French, 
in which it is more improperly uſed 
than it is in the Engliſh, Beſide, 
if. it be proper for me to quote Cu- 
ſtom, we are come off very much of 
the th. We now ſpell and pronounce 
burden, not burthen; murder, not 
murther: and which is more conſt- 
a & | derable, 
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The Preface. 
derable. we have changed the th of the 


third, noular Perſon, preſent Tenſe, 


indicative Mode of Verbs into s. 


And in that T think we have done 
mighty well ; not only becauſe th makes 
a Cacophony, or ill ſound, which 
the Greeks, whoſe Language was, 
and is now ſtill ſo much admired for 


the loftineſs of its ſound; took great 


care to avoid; but likewiſe becauſe 


that double lenter is a great nn 
block to all F oreiners. h 


Foreiners! Again! ! Theyl ſay. But 


then T' tell them again, that as the 
g in that word 15 neither pronounced 
nor derived, it is better out than in. 


That word is French, and there's no 


2 belonging 10 it in that Language. 


But They'l ſay, you need quote 
the” Greek in tbe * of Autor. 
Our 


The Preface. 
Our th and the Latins th exactly 
anſwer the Greek . I own our 
th b, as to looks, the fame with the 
© Latins th, which Gain ſhows "= 
power of the 9 : but it is only as 
© looks, and not as to ſound. I e are 
* very ſure the Greeks did not pro- 
Z > rage their 0 as we pronounce our 
th ; for, according to all our Greek 
3 the power of the 9 
1 expreſsd by the Latin t and h, 
wbich laſt is known to be an aſpira- 
tion, not only in the Latin, But in 
the Engliſh alſo : ſo that the true 
ſcund of the Greek 0 and the Latin 
th, is T' with an aſpiration, and no- 
thing of the liſping ſound of our 
th. The 9 T ſay, is a t aſpirated, 
which aſpiration diſtinguiſhes it from 
the rad or plain t; and in this we 
are confirmed by the German pro- 
nunciation of their t, which they. aſ- 
pirate 


* The Preface, 
pirate and pronauxce ſtronger t han 
either the Engliſh or the French 

de theirs. . And if I miſtake not the, 3 
FE lorentine Italians ; pronounce their U ö 
with, an aſpiration likewiſe. 


They ask, What accaſeon. have. 
Da te. ſay improperty inflead of im- 
propriety * I muſt own it is much. 
the fame whether we ſay impropriety,' 
taking it from propriety; or whether. 
we Jay. property, deriving it from 
proper: tho af the two we bad 
batter derive them all rom proper. 


20 TBex'A a fart her, Hom do You ac- 
cout for aimable, labor, favor, Con- 
cert, Oc. ? As ta the firſt, we ſay ami- 
able. Ie have taken that woxd from 
the French, and we ſpell it exadly the 
ſame as they do. T hat's very trus-; 
but it is as ſtrange as that is true, 
t bat 


The Preface: 

that we ſhould borrow words from the 
French, or any otber Language, fpell 
them the fame, and give them another 
EAuifration, which can anſwer no ot her 


y ' end, than to lead thoſe who mw 5 


7 thoſe Languages mio miſtakes. - 


i amiable Wwe: mean lovely; 5 but - 
able in the French ges friendly. 
The French for lovely is aimable ; 
and if wwe nll borrow, we had betten 
borrow the right word. They'll ſay, 
the difference 1s very ſmall, lovely and 
friendly being nearly related But 
however, there is the ſame difference 
between lovely aud friendly as there 
15. betzween love and friendſhip; fo 
Pa tbe property is loſt. Greater in- 
# ſtances of this fort of improperty mught 
be brought in, as this very word in- 
ſtance. But this is not the proper 
place. 8 TED 


* 
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xii The Preface. 


What makes you write labor and 
fa vor? They'll cry. But we pronounce T 
nothing of an u in thoſe words, nor 5 
does the u ſhow any thing of a derivda -- 
tion ; for thoſe words are writ in the 

Latin exactly as I ſpell them. Some 
| perhaps, will ſay, the u was formerly 
pronounced in theſe words. Thats moſt 

3 likely; but then, that time is over. 


As to the word Concert, it is cer- 
tainly more proper than Conſort ; and 
this upon three very good accounts, 
1. By Concert we mean a mixture 
F muſical Voices and Inſtruments, 
which ſeem to act together in Con- 
cert, or agreement; which Concert 
or agreement is the very. ſoul of what: 1 
we call a Concert f Muſic, and tbe 
word it ſelf. 2. This word is French, 
and fjomfpies this agreement of muſical | 


Voices 


The Preface. 

Voices and Inſtruments : and it muſt 
be cither ignorance, or inadvertence, 
tbat makes them uſe Conſort inſtead 
| 17 Concert. 3. As it is moſt improper 
to fix any two different ideas to the ſame 
F word, we had better ſay Coneert, 
# than Conſort ; for, this laſt is uſed 
to ſgniſy a partner for life ; in which 
ſignification it is not only * but 
very elegant. 


As to making new words, They'll 
ſay, you have not autority enough. 
This I have partly anſwered before; 
and I muſt add, that Reaſon and 
Neceſſity, not only both rogethver, but 


either of them by it ſl, 53 
F autority. 


1 Autority | Again! But again, the 
3 account 1 have given of Autor may 
| ſerue for this : only, it is very ſtrange, 
that 


The Prefas. 
that the h mot belonging to thoſe two ie 
3 ty ſhould be put in, and the c be- b 
longing to them, as to derivation, foud | "of 

be left ont. 


But famifying ! what a word that 
75! But again! I dont fee wwby wwe 
may not uſe it as well as juſtifying, 
vivifying, aud mortifying. And I 
am ſure, ſamifying will be eaſſer um- 


| derſtood than identifying. 
1 N ol 


Here it will not be improper to ob- 

ſerve, that the caſe of Language 1s as 
odd as the moſt fantaſtical man could | 1 
deſßre. They talk of our Language be- 
ing refined; but they are ſo ſparing 
of their _ that they are hardly in- 
telligible. Tf they mean any thing, I + 
ſuppoſe it is this, that wve have de 
1 ged many ill ſounding Saxon words | 
AY Jor muſical Latin and French ones. 

> That 


The Prefate. 


WT Hut is ſomet hing indeed ; Ben it ir @ 
bon fad pities no notice ix 2417 in this 
7 that lovely thing called Aralogy. 
© this neglect the very wwortls odd and 
Nantaſtical juſt wſed, are u vrry good 
4 | woe 1 might bring in many more, 
a irmocent, impregnable, invinci- 
ble. But enough * the e 


* They talk of enriching our Lan- 
| guage. Here they are very intelligi- 
bie indeed, and our Language FA) Bee's 


ly grown very rich: only they often 


Jen to miſtake the nature of the riches 
1 « Language, or to want judg- 
ment in borrowing words : for, os 
1 of our Language are copious to a 


18 rde, which ſerve only to 
| load the memory, as theſe very words 
benen and load,; when at the ſame 
time, we are ſo ſparing of words, as to 


make 


| Ourden, T men crouls of perfect! ly fy- 


_ 2 
* 5 9 nen 2 A — 


maße one ſerve for ſeveral things; as the 


The Preface: 


word Key, which ſtands for no fewer 
than five very different things, viz. © 
1. An mſtrument to open a lock with. 
2. A piece of ground between a row of 


 bouſes, and the ſide of a river, as the 


Cuſtom-houſe Key. 3. Thoſe parts of 
a Harpficord that move the Facks. 
4. The laſt Note of a Tune. 5. An- 
other thing in Muſic, which I fhall 
explain in its proper place. I nught 
give the Reader many more ſuch ex- 
amples, as the very word Jack juſt 
uſed ; but he may * ly find them him- 


ſalf 


But you are EF in your * 
denſom copiouſneſs of our Language, 
Theyll ſay. Perfefly ſynonymous 
words anſwer a better end than that 
of loading the memory. The Lan- 
guage affording a variety of Jynonymous 


words 
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words, we can avoid repeating 5 
ſame word for the ſame thing, which 
would be very tireſom ; and this we 
b find you your ſelf have taken care of. 
But I think that tireſomneſs is an 
over-niceneſe. And if I have been 
over-nice my ſelf, I have but made 
the beſt of a bad bargain. Theyll 
urge; If it was not for this coptouſneſs, 
our Poets would find it exceeding 
hard to rime. T hat I believe. But 
the? J am not an enemy to true ri- 
ming, I mean rimes for the ſound, and 
not only for the looks, and ſuch as do 
not cramp the Senſe, nor the Syntax: 
et I think it is a queſtion whether 
Poets bad not better chooſe well 
cadenced profical Periods, before 
metre and rime. But this I'll 
leave to the Poets themſelves. But 
proſical! That word is not received, 
They'll Jo. But if it be not re- 
b ceived, 
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ceived, T believe it is not too late to 


try to gail it, together with its 
oppoſite verſical. 


But the worſt of all this i, that 
alths' the refining and enriching of 
the Language is approved, yet the 
reformers and refiners of it are diſ- 
couraged, The thing 1s no more 
ſtrange than true. T hey would have 
the Language refined and enriched; 
but they call bim a Pretender and In- 
novator that at temps it. They 
would bave ſomething new and pretty 
introduced; but they will never allow 
it to day. They would have new 
Terms, and they would not have 
them, If I bit right, they would 
babe them neither new nor old, 
But newiſh or oldiſh ; but at the 
lame time, they won't allow the mo- 
ment of their introduction. Even 


polite 
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polite Writers, who have moſt rea- 
ſon to. bug themſelves at the thoughts 
of new improvements in Language, 
and who ſometimes paſs great encomi- 
ums upon the refiners and enrichers 
ef it, caution us againſt being the 
firſt in uſing new words or terme; 
and this without diſtinguiſbing be- 
tween altogether improper ones, and 
very elegant ones; much more againſt 
introducing any. We ſometimes com- 
plam of the want of words ; yet when 
they are offer'd, they muſt not be 
uſed : Cuſtom, forſooth, is againſt 
it. Abſurdities ! I would have none 
-be diſcouraged by Cuſtom ; for what 
is Cuſtom but an old Faſhion? and 
if notwithſtanding that great Scare- 
Crom, man) moſt improper and unac- 
countable words have been received, 
4. to be boped, ſome proper and ele- 
giant ones will be admitted. 

b 2 But 
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But fin, Cuban "gt 22 
true, Cuſtom is the moſt untradable 
thing I know. But when I conſader 
that Cuſtom 18 very often Reaſon's 
antagoniſt, I deſpiſe it. I bey cry, 
don't we ſee wiſe men follow Cuſtom? 
They do, but I queſtion. whether that 
be part of their wiſdom. - They 
ſay, ſtill you had better ſubmit to Cu- 


ſtom, right or wrong ; for it makes 


the greateſt irregularities regularities, 
and particular elegancies, Jon can't 


endure to hear them ſay, ſpeaking of 


a Man of war, that ſhe #'a ſtout 
ſhip : and you are quite out of pati- 


ence when your hear them ſay Man- 


midwife. I know you mould avoid 
ſuch nonſenſical terms. As to the 


firſt, you would ſay a Ship of war, 
and make uſe of the inanimate Pro- 
noun it, inſtead 7 the perſonal fe- 


minine 


— 
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minine ſhe : and as to the ſecond, you 
would ſay Mid-man, which term 
would be moſt naturally oppoſed to 
that of Midwife. ' But what then ? 
> Cuſtom is againſt you, and Cuſtom, 
# you muſt know, 15 more powerful than 
= Empire. We ſee that all the vir- 
tuous as well as the vicious ſubmit 
to Cuſtom. Ihe greateſt Sticklers 
for Liberty, nay, even thoſe aban- 
don d wretch:s that will break thro' 
dall the ties of promiſes, laws, and 
bat he, will bow before it. All this 
I know but too well, and I could add, 
that Cuſtom 7 ſo formidable a H- 
rant, that it bas even great Tyrants 
for ſubjects. Won't you ſubmit to 
it then? No, I won't, Ihe con- 
queſt, if I ſucceed, will be the more 


glorious, 


b 3 As 


xxi 
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4s to he Manner and Sole: 


Perhaps ſome wil 1 1 the 
Style is not altogether ſerious (enough. 
for the ſubject, and that | I migbt 
bave ſaved many little expatiating 
remarks, as being expatiating, and 
not reſtrain d enough to my Theme. 
As to the firſt part of this objection, 
T think an Autor may be innocently 
merry, when treating of a Science 
that often affords innocent mirth. 
As to the ſecond, J will venture to 
ſay, that thoſe kind. of. digreſſions are 
not ſo inſignificant as ſome may think. 
A youns muſical * Reader will hardly 
blame his Antor for giving him a 
Pleaſant taſte of Philoſophy. But 
as for the other little turns, I * 
confider'd, that the ſubje@, f 
freated in as clear and . a 

man: 
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manner as poſſible, would ſtill require | 
a good. deal of attention, T hoſe 
turns were brought in to quicken it, in 
the ſame manner, perhaps, as the 
eyes of - the Writer in bis Iucubrations 
were quickned by the ſnnifong of the 
Candle. 


As to the Profeſſors of this Art, 


Doubileſs many will ſay, if all theſe 
great things could be done, they ſhould 
come from ſome of our fam'd Maſters, 
The objection is very rational; but 
it does not prove this work 1s not 
good. And 1 think it very proper 
to obſerve, that if this Book ſpould 
be received as well as I could wiſh 
my ſelf, the Compoſitions and Per- 

' formances of our great Maſters will 
flil be as wonderful as they are ac- 
knowledged to be. Thi Treatiſe 

b 4 can 
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can never eclipſe their glory. As 
very few of our preſent Maſters, if 
any at all, bave writ any thing upon 
the ſubject, this Performance can- 
not be thought levelled againſt them. 
And if they have taught according 
to the method I here explode ; they 
are not the Autors of it: they have 
only ſhow'd obedience to that over- 
grown Tyrant Cuſtom. But if any 
urge that the manner of confuting the 
preſent Scale ſeems to ridicule the 
Teachers of it themſelves, I fball 
tell them that what is tart in that 
manner, is levelled only againſt thoſe 
conceited narrow-notion'd Gentle- 
men, and proud Ignorances, who 
have lorg ſmce been reſolved the Au- 
tor 1s in the wrong. Provided how- 
ever 1 don't miſtake the nature of their 
reſolution ; for, it ſeems to be moſt 
noble, and indeed more than beroical. 
Ag 
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7 As to quotations, the Reader nll 
not be interrupted with trifling, tho 
2 ones, T think it as idle in 
, 4 uſic to quote Ariſtoxenus to prove 
that a good Song is very agreeable, as 
in Morals 10 bring in Seneca to ſhow 
that hunger is apt to make men peeviſh, | 


As to miſtakes, f any there be, 
as indeed few writings are without ; 
& 1 /hall not be concerned at them. For 
= ht I know, they'll anſever a good 

end. I think errors, if they are not 
very groſs ones indeed, are very uſe- 
© ful ſometimes ; for, they ſet off truth. 
A true notion certamly appears brigh- 
a 1 teſt when 0 bed lo an CYroneous 
F ONE, 


„ 
8 


; As to Critics. I is generally ob- 
i | ſerved it 35 eaſy enough to find fault. 
But 
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But I think it proper to obſerve lite- Wu 
uuſe, that finding real fault 15 uot ſo 3 
eaſy ; at leaſt, it muſt be own'd, that = 
Juſt Critics are very valuable men. 14 
true Critic, diſcovering error, puts Us L p 
upon ſeeking truth, if he does not ſhow * 
it us hunſelf. Aud ſo far from being g 
| afraid of cenſure, T ſhall be glad of ut ; 2 
= provided the Cenſor gives ſometbing of © | 
| ſtronger proof than a preſumptuous and Y « 
= - baughty 1 ſay ſo. 1 


Nor would 1 have the unlearned 
entertain a mean notion of this Volume, 
becauſe it is not bulky. As rough 
work ſhows bigger than poliſh'd, ſo 
it often happens, that a ſmall Book 
requires more time and pains than a 
large one; and it is more. particularly 
fo in a Performance of this kind, A 
Book of directions, like ſecrets in Arts, 
requtres more thought, tho' fewer 


words 
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= = } the @ biſtory, or 2 books of 
1 But 12 SALE I ap not 1 ſo very 
v8 © ſolicitous about the -ſucceſs of this Book. 
This Nation is well known to be a 
; ”y encourager of Art. I have very 
l go gro unds to hope I ſhall be favora- 
8 bly entertain d, if I do no more than 
aim well; for it is not to be ſuppoſed 
the Engliſh generoſity will expire juſt 
at the publiſhing of this Book. 
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We 07 gUS IC, that heaven- 
e, i © Science, has al- 
are uſed A | „ 9 | 
8 ways been in great 


Science is 


uſed with 


r[pþe# t cent entertainment it affords men, 
the Theory, | ; 


«nd 41: but for its great uſe in divine wor- 


_ evith rela- 


tion tothe ſhip 3 an excellence not belong- | 


Practice. 


ing to many other arts. All that 
know but little of this angelical 
Science hardly want to be told 


of its great excellences. This makes 


it a Matter of ſurprize to me, that 
this Science, as great, as noble 
as 


e eſteem among all 
generally nations, not only for the inno- 
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Ins it is acknowledg d to be by all ; 
1 auld be, at leaſt, as far as Len 
? find, the leaſt hated upon of any 
Art or Science whatever. There 
are indeed many Books of directi- 
ons, ſuch as they are, for finging 
and play ing upon the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments; but there are very few 
that enter into the Theory of 
that Science, that trace it from 
its origin or foundation, that 
ſearch into the very nature of it, 
or that take much notice of its 
powers, properties, or effects. 


Of the very few that have writ 
upon this great ſubje&, ſome 
| ſeem to think the Language of an 
9 Autor ought to be different from 
the Language of men. They take 
the world for a heap of fools, that 
will always admire their affected 

dif- 


1 


duced to that number. But then, 
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difficult terms, their obſcurities e 
abſurdities, falßties; in ſhort, Ki. 
their ſpecious and learned non. n- pu 
ſenſe. ea 

& en 

Obſcurities, abſurdities, and fal · We! 
fities were not thought ſufficient, My 
it ſeems. Dreams and enthuſiaſm ſw 
were brought into Treatiſes of Þw 
Myufic, to help out the Performance. Mt 
Sympſon in a curious plate, reſem- tl 
bling a plane-hemiſphere, lear- j 
nedly ſhows us the wonderful re- 
lations of the ſeven Notes to the 
ſeven Planets, The ſame Symp- | 


ſon,” deviating from himſelf, joins 


with Playford to prove that all 
Notes are reducible to Three; and 
ſhould, according to truth, be re- 


thoſe bree Notes are myſterious, | 
and are to give us a . notion of 
the 
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We myſtery of the holy Trinity. 
LKircber fo well known in the Re- 
| public of letters writes many 
learned pages to demonſtrate that 
the Sixth in Mufic is the moſt per- 
I fect of all Concords, becauſe tru- 
l it gives us a clear idea of the 
work of the Creation. Morley, 
who is look'd upon, by great Ma- 
Efters, as the only Engl; Autor 
that has well handled the ſub- 
je& of Compoſition, 'tells us very 
ſeriouſly, that many Italian and 
Engliſs Maſters having uſed enig- 
matical methods of teaching Muſic, 
he himſelf truly would run into 
that way too. This he no ſooner 
ſays than does it. He makes a 
croſs, | which takes up one fide 
of his folio, and upon it writes 
a piece of Myfic, in four parts, 
If underſtand a riddle, the Au- 


tor 
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tor muſt mean making Chriſti- 
anity inſeparable from the Art of 
nn | 


Others more rational than theſe, 
obſerving the want of the theori- 
cal part of Muſe tc, at once plunge 
into the depth of Mathematics, 
They undertake to explain the 
difficulty of Muc, by the greater 
difficulty of Mathematics.  'Tis 
true, Mathematics. may come in- 
to the making of muſical Inſtru- 
ments, and the time . or. meaſure 
of a piece of Muc: but as to Mu- 
fic it ſelf, I don't ſee Mathema- 
tics have any more to do with it, 
than they. have with Poetry, Rhe- 
toric, Or  Eloquence, whoſe affi- 
nity with Mafic is certainly very 
great. The learned have not yet, 
I believe, treated thoſe Arts ma- 
thema- ö 
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I'll be bold to ſay, that Mathe- 


matics, as noble and as uſeful a 
Science as it is, is not capable of 
fixing the truth of Notes, or of 


tuning an Inſtrument: As for the 
Voice, I hope no Doctor will un- 


undertake to teach any one to 
ſing in Tune, or to ſing at all by 


mathematical Rules. I am ſure 


they will not try to invent or 
make a Tune by the power 
of them. Quantity, not Sound, is 
the object or rather ſubject of Ma- 


thematics. 


Deſcartes, the acute Philoſopher, 


teaches by profound algebraical 
operations to find the Concords 
C | upon 


The Introduction. xXxxiii 
thematically. . Methinks, they 
ſhould ceaſe to explain Mufic by 
Mathematics, or elſe uſe the ſame 
method in treating the other three. 
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upon an Inſtrument, or to tune 
the ſame. Dr. Wallis too gives 


us elaborate mathematical opera- 
tions for dividing a Monochord 
(fingle ſtring) and finding the 
Notes deſired. When both have 
done, the fingers muſt be laid 
on for the proof. Very few Lo- 
vers or Practicers, not one in a 


thouſand, are capable of going 


thro' ſuch operations. If they 


Were, they would 5 find thoſe 


things to be learned and difficult 
trifles; for laying on the fingers 
before the operation, will at any 
time ſave. the operation it ſelf. 
So that, to me, this is the ſame 
as for any of us in this town. to 


take Tor or me in our way 
to en 1. 
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"ie Praftice, 1 3 FG pleaſes 
f * Ear, but does not ſatisfy. the 
| Curious. Theory is indeed the 
mother of Practice, and does in 
a manner feed the mind; or in 
the Words of the ingenious and 
polite Monfieur Fontenelle ; The- 
ory is no leſs charming for the 
mind. than Practice i is for the Ear 
and imagination, But ſuch The- 
ory as is not appliable to Practice, 
and i is ſo very far feteh as we 
have ſeen,. can hardly pleaſe the 
mind, but muſt certainly be a 
great hinderance to Practice, far 
from being a gn; help to it. 11 
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Ußon a ſurvey of Muſee, 7 in the 
manner it is treated, it appears 

do me like it ſelf . an ad- 
N mirable Science; but ſurround- 
1 e 2 ed 
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ed with ſo many large intrench- 
ments, ſo many thick thorny 
hedges, that to many 'tis made 
inacceſſible. A charming object 
is offer'd to them, a moſt beautiful 
form; they at once fall in love, 
but are forbid poſſeſſſon. 


This is not the caſe of Muſt 
alone, *tis too much the caſe of 
moſt, if not all Arts and Sciences. 
Autors promiſe great things, which 
they ſeldom perform. They often 
confound inftead of teaching. They 
are like Mountebanks, both in their 
Prefaces and Performances. The 
Mountebank ſeldom cures the di- 
ſtemper he pretends to cure, but 
often leaves the credulous patient 
worle than he found him. | 
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1 medium would keep, if poſ- 
| ſible, between bare practical Vi- 
reclions, and bollow Theory. I would 
not explain Muſic by Mathematics, 
Aſtronomy or Divi inity; ; but would 
make Muſic explain it ſelf: in other 
words, I would explain a difficult 
part of Muſic by another part that is 
eaſier. And if this cannot always be 
done, I would borrow no help but 
from plain reaſon, I endeavor to 
write ina ſtyle philoſophical, but plain, 
free, and eaſy; conciſe, and yet clear. 
I defire to ſpeak the Language of 
Men, I muſt repeat it once more, 
not the Language of an Autor, or 
Mountebank, that burns with 

deſire of being admired for his af- 
fected hard Terms, and learned 
Obſcurities. Thoſe hard Greek 
and Latin Terms, have indeed a 
TW. 6-3 ſpecious 


** 


| 22 ee, 2 "Hlexatbordon, 
17 


ufe of any uncomttion Word, bs 


viii 7 Ivana. 


{pecious look, and a learned 9 6 
dut are rc very | impoffug. 
chooſe to Tay Baſs-Viol, ihſtead 10 


Chis : and Flr, Hab, faith, fe; 
ven h, and bb; inſteack of Di. 


Hey tac bordbn, and Dias paſon, Kc. 
fe oblige weft do make 


take particular care really to ex- 
plain it before J g0 a ftep” further. 
Tavoid as much as poffble fixing | 
any two, even the 1 
ideas to the fame word. The con- 5 
trary of this, as infignifcant as the 
thing may appear, confounds the 
Reader, and is the occafion of moſt 
of bur lerer v wars. : This fault is 
almoſt inexcuſable in an Autor 
that writes "inthe Bęliß Tung, 
confidering the vaſt variety of ſig- 
We R the * 
. is 
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is bleſsd with,” Notwithſtanding, 
we meet with this: error, and 
much grofſer ones, even in the 
| beſt Writers. Tis too frequent 
to find two ideas directl: y oppoſed 
to each other, even quite contrary 
ones'ex _— 'by-the ſame word. 
Whether theſe faults are cominit- 
ted inadvertently, or defignedly, 
is not bee to determine. 
Wu Fo 
1 446 bersschlar care of De- 
tions. I will have them, if poſ- 
fible, ſhort, full and plain, a p- 
pliable only to the very thing 
defined.” I would not have a de- 
finition reſemble the picture of a 
face . cover'd with thick duſt, 
which, when the duſt is taken off, 
ſhows as much likeneſs - as would 
the face of any ſtranger. In other 
Me * would not have a defi- 
: C 4 nition 
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nition want defining, — an 'ex2 
planation want ex planing. 


As for the Scale of Notes, which 
moſt affect to call Gamut. Inſtead 
of three myſterious Notes, and in- 
ſtead of the Seven univerſally re- 
ceiv'd J eſtabliſi Twelve; I prove 
by the nature of Muſic it ſelt, and 
by Theory immediately apply'd 
to Practice, that there are Twelve 
Notes in Muſc. This I exampli- 
fy in two general Preludes, which 
tun thro” the Twelve Notes; and 
I demonſtrate by the progreſſion, 
both of Voice and Inſtrument, 
there Call be ao fewer nor more re- 
ducible to Practice. In this J have 
no recourſe to Mathematics, nor 
any other Art or Science whatever. 
I prove the truth and reality of 
theſe I welve Notes by the nature of 

Mu- 
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Mnf it ſelf, particularly from the 
artful way of paſſing, or ſliding 
imperceptibly from one Key to 
another; which is by all look d up- 
on as a n * in Compoſct ion. 


"The. tenth: of theſe T welue 
rug 15 not a ſimple ſpeculative, 
or theorical truth. I ſhow, with- 
out altering any thing in the diſc 
poſition or the tuning of inſtru- 
ments, two very. great uſes this 
truth affords us. 1. I facilitate 
by above one half the playing of 
Compound, or figur d Baſs, impro- 
perly call'd Lhorougb Baſs ; as if 
a ſimple or plain, Baſs did not go 
thro' with the Air. In this, up- 
on any Key, from any ſharp or 
flat, the Practicer may at once 
find all his figur'd Concords, and 
avoid the too well known puzzle 


of | 
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of confidering which is his flat o 
ſharp ſecond, his flat or ſharpiſh 
third, his flat or Tharp fourth; "(his 
flat or; ſharp fifth, his flat oriſharp Ar 
ſixth; his flat or ſharp ſeventh ; p 
or any of his Concords, with re- 
ſpect to the naturalneſs of them. Ne 
This he ſhall do withr calling is 
and marking his Tide Notes, 
and the thirteenth the ſame with 
the eghth, by theſe plain figures 
1,2, 35 47 57 6, 78, 95 O, u, dz t. Wi 
F make uſe of 6 for 10, u for 
11, de for 12, ande t for 13. for 
the ſake of keeping to one figure 


Baſs. K bat 60 well, as juſt 
obfers'd, how difficult it is readi- 


with reſpect” to the sti Anef, 

flatneſs, and ſharpiieſs © of them; 

eſpeciull nen ow runs cb ths 
extre· 


The" Taryodufion; XIII 
atremity of flats and ſharps, and 
$60 Natural Notes appear like 
Rats and ſharps. That difficulty 
appears by the ambiguous and im- 
proper” denomination of Notes; 
and for a füll proof of this, let's 
conſider how h OY of them 
w erder'd. | 
ian 0 

They are not — 640 4 by 
one and the ſame name. A arp 
is fometimes called B flat.” C na- 
Fart is ſometimes called 2 
ſharp. C arp is called D flat. D 
Barp is called E flat. F natural 
is called E natural — F _ 
is called G Nat, and G ſHurp A | 
flat! # Bats They'll. fay, they are 
called different ways with diffe- 
rent reſpe es. But again. this is 

all idle, e re is a better way. 
N — * much 


U 15 + ; = greater 
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greater ſtill, if we take a. nearer 
view of it. A does not ſtand only] 
for one Note called by that letter; 
but likewiſe for another called 
flat and G Harp, and for ano- 
ther again call'd A4 Harp and B 
Hat. B ſtands not only for one 
Note call'd ſo, but likewiſe. for 
another call'd B flat or A ſharp ; and 
for another again call'd B natural 
ſbarp or C natural, the height of 
improperty ] contradicton it ſelf! 
if we only attend to their own. 
diſtinction. Again, C ſtands not 
only for one Note callid ſo; but 
likewiſe for another call'd C Hr 
or Dat, and for another again 
call d. C natual flat, the ſame with 
B natural; and for another again 
called Char p ſbarp, the ſame with 
D natural. Unaccountable! D 


ſtands not only. for one Note 
be 1645 | 5 ca 
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kall'd ſo, but beſide for another 


Tralb'd D flat, or C Harp, and for 


another again call'd D ſharp and 
LE flat. E ſtands not only for one 


Note call'd\ fo, but likewiſe for 
another call'd E flat and D ſharp, 
and for another again, call'd 
natural ſharp, which is F natural; 

another inſtance of improperty in 
grain, another contradiction! F 
ſtands not only for one Note call'd 
fo; but beſide, for another call'd 
F Harp and & flat, and for ano- 
ther again call'd F natural flat, 
the ſame with E natural, and 
for another again call'd F Harp 
Harp, the ſame with E natural. 
Ambiguous ! G ſtands not only for 
one Note call'd fo, but for ano- 


ther call'd G flat or F arp, and 


another again call'd & Harp and 
A flat, Beſide all this, they do 


not 
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not, name. their Notes by ſo Plain 3 e 
names as I have nam d them: for . 


inſtead. of ſeven plain Letters, for . 
their ſeven obſcure, Notes, they uſe * 0 
theſe, ſeven, long trains of names, yo 
Abla-misre, B- -ſa-be-mi, C-ſol- 15 
Na. ſol. re, E- la- mi, F. aut, G. 
ſoltrecut. But indeed, it is very 
fitting that ſeven, dark things 
ſhould. be call 4. by. ſeven dark 
names. But __ a_Labirinth this 
is!, The, ſeven, pretended, Notes 
with their naturalgeſ, flatneſs, 
and ſharpneſs run up a ſum. of 39 
things and relations, 27 of which 
ſcem-to be contrived only, to. bur- 
den the memory, and male room 
for miſtakes. This: diſpoſition. of 
Notes i is unaccountable ; : but it is 
the property of improperty and 
falhood, that they cannot account 
for themſelves. But They U. fay, 
the 
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-\ flatneſs and ſharpneſs of Notes 


68 F idioguit I | by: their- proper 
NM marks. But again, tis a great mis- 
A Fortune that diſtinction ſhould want 
„I much diſtinguiſhing. All this 
, Wicange puzzle is occaſion'd by the 


ſelf inconſiſtent diſtinction of what 
they call the natural Scale, and 
the Scale of Semitones. Scholars 
ſeeing the natural Scale diſtin· 
guiſſüd from the Scale of Semi- 
tones, and theſe oppoſed to each 
other; they ſuppoſe, and indeed 
very rationally, that the natural 
Scale conſiſts of full Tones or 
Notes; and the Scale of Semi- 
tones of half Tones or Notes. 
Here's the great miſtake. The 
natural Scale, and the Scale of Se- 
mitones are nuſerably confounded, 
and the puzzle thereby made in- 
hoe 3 for, of the ſeven Notes, 
which 


9 
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which they call natural, and Scho- F ö 
lars take for full Toiks or Notes, i 
two of them are no more than W 
what they call Seinitones, or half . 4 
Notes; and thoſe two are C and 
F. Such improperties, as bad as 
falfities, and ſuch abominable con- 
fuſion I avoid, by looking into 
the very nature of Notes, and 
uſing the aboveſaid 13 figures, 
without the leaſt regard to what tbeß 
call flats and ſharps, 2. The ſecond 
great uſe of theſe Twelve Notes, 
% to facilitate I ranſpofition. By 
what appears 1n the next article, 
there will be no occaſion for tranſ- 
poſing from one Clef to another. 
3 The little occaſion left, will be 
to tranſpoſe from one Key that's 
too high or too low for one's Voice 
to another Key lower or higher ; 
or from one Inſtrument to another. 
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= The youngeſt Practicer, attending 
4 | only. to his Twelve - Notes, will 
, at once tranſpoſe any piece at plea- 
ſure. For if he only keeps the 
ſame diſtances between the Notes 
before him, the Tranſpoſition is 
done infallibly. Nor are theſe the 
er advantages; I ſhow Ten 
more, and probably many more 
will ariſe. The objections againſt 
the truth of this e Scale are 
anſwered. PEE 


9 


As to Clefs. 


All Practicers have found to 
their great diſcouragement, what 


word Clef, not Cliff nor Clift, as 
moſt miſtake, is a French word 
Which Ggnifie Key. Judicious Au- 
tors n us it is as impoſhble to be- 
. 8 gin 


* 


is call'd a Clef in Muſic. The 
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gin a Song or an Air without the 
Clef, as to open a lock without the 


key : for without the Clef, they fy, | 4 


names cannot be given to Notes, 
This is true enough, as the thing 


is now order'd ; but the idleneſs 


of the whole contrivance | ſhow in 
very few words. Of theſe Clefs 
they have three. All Pra&icers 
know but too well how perplex- 
ing they are. 
Maſter ever gave any tolerable 
reaſon for the neceſſity, or uſeful- 
neſs of them only. As if theſe 


 Clefs were not perplexing and con- 


founding enough, a hanſom liber- 
ty is taken of tranſpoſing each of 
them to five different places, to 
each of the five lines. The Clef, 
as they make it, gives the Scale of 
Notes. Making three different Clefs, 
is making three different Scales. 


And again, no 
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E © Tranſpoſing any of theſethree Clefs 
; is in fact uſing another Clef, and 


ſo making another Scale. Theſe 


three Clefs ſo often tranſpoſed, 
give no fewer than fifteen Clefs, 


that's to ſay, fifteen different Scales. 


© I will fay it once more, nothing 
can be contrived more puzzling ; 
and what is moſt abominable, no 
body can name any conveniency 


theſe Clefs are attended with. 
This mad variety of Clefs perplexes, 
confounds, diſcourages, for the 
fake only of perplexing, confound- 
ing and diſcouraging. Thouſands 
have thrown away their Books 
and Inftruments, deſpairing of 
ever attaining to a tolerable skill. 
Theſe various Clefs, and the va- 
rious ſhiftings of them, ſeem to be 
a Curſe upon Muſic, which if it 
could be taken off would certainly 

d 2 make 
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wake the Art proſper more, 


-Doubtleſs it would make the Pra- 
"ice of it abundantly eafier. To 


excuſe all this, they tell us, and 
very gravely too, 1. As to the 
three different Clefs, that they are 


artfully contrived to diſtinguiſh 
the three great parts of Compoſition, 


the Treble, Tenor, and Bafs. Ri- 
diculous ! They themſelves tacitly 
own their Clefs are of no uſe ; for, 
when they have compoſed their 


three parts, with each of their 


Clefs duly prefixed to each of them, 


they write over the Treble I Table, 


over the Tenor Tenor, and over 
the Baſs Baſs. Beſide, according 


to their own notion of the uſe of 
Clefs, they ſhould have as many 


different Clefs as different parts, 
bx or ſeven Clefs for fix or ſeven 
wo, Oc, 2. As to their ſhift 


of 
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4 of their Clefs, they tell us with 
the ſame grave countenance, that 
is \ Clefs are very commodiouſly tranſ- 
| . poſed to avoid the drawing ſome- 


f times a line or two below or above 


the five. Commodiouſly indeed ! 


. weight would be mightily comfor- 
ted if he was told he had better 
bear under it, and not have a feather 


Beſide, this feather is not always re- 
moved neither; for, they are ob- 
liged, notwithſtanding their con- 
venient Tranſpoſitions to draw the 
lines they pretend to avoid. So 
that inſtead of chooſing the leaſt 
evil of the two, they chooſe them 
both, But again, it will be ob- 
jected, we ſhould be obliged to 
draw more lines, were it not for 


this expedient. I anſwer, a me- 
43 thod 


A man ready to ſink under a vaſt 


preſs his ſhoulders much harder. 


92 * 
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liv 
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thod might be invented, where- 
by both the tranſpoſing of Clefs 
would be prevented, and fewer 
lines drawn than are now, not- 
withſtanding all that can be ſaid 
for this puzzle and this pretence. 
But perhaps, theſe Clefs, &c. 
make the Art myſterious. This 
I own, and indeed it is great pity 
eigbteen more Clefs are not brought 
in ; for, ſo many the ſpaces of Tre- 
ble, Tenor, and Baſs would afford; 
And then the myſtery would be 
vaſtly more compleat. Nor is this 
ſtraining the matter. If I had a 
mind to ſtrain it, I might ſay, fo 
many more Clefs might be brought 
in as there are long lines and made 
lines, conſequently ſpa ces belong- 
ing to the whole Scale. 
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Many wiſe men, particular- 
ly the clear and truly learned 
Mr. Locke, in his Thoughts upon 
4 Education, object againſt Muſic 
as an accompliſhment, it takes ſo 

much of a young Gentleman's 
| time that it is adviſable to pals 
it by. The objection is but too 


5 | well grounded. But if the Practice 


: of Muſic is made eaſier, I'll ven- 
ture to ſay by three quarters, the 
Z fame objection falls. But again, 
many will ſay, if Mac is made 
ſio much eaſier, it will grow too 
common, and fo fall into contempt. 
11 ler, excellent things can hard- 
ly be too common. There's little 
fear of Mufic's growing too com- 
mon, in England at leaſt. *Tis ob- 
ſerved there are but few Lovers 
of the Science in proportion to the 
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populouſneſs of the Iſland. But f 


ſuppoſing there was room to fear 


the contrary; I think this may 


truly be ſaid, that Mufic rendered 
eaficr by three quarters, will not make 
it more common. This, as great 
a Paradox as it is, I hope I ſhall 
make appear a plain truth. The 
ſame Compoſitions and Perfor- 
mances we have now, will indeed 
be more common: but à better 
fort of Muſic, and a more ariful 
and better way of playing will be juſt 
as common as our preſent Pieces 
and Performances are. We have 
indeed many fine Compoſitions: 
But who ſhall dare ta ſay we are 
arrived at our Ne plus ultra? Our 
Muſic is good; but our fine Com- 
poſers and bright Performers, are 
Maſters of twenty or thirty years 
Practice. Tis true, ſome of them 
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Ware too young to ſuppoſe their 
Practice ſo long: but the ſame 
have been actually chained to an 


Inſtrument for eight or ten years. 


7 gain, there are a few Gentlemen 
and Ladies of extraordinary ta- 
lents, that do wonders in Mufe ; 
but I think we may juſtly ſay, 
that among fifty of them, there's 
hardly above one that can be ſaid 
to ſing or play well, or be called 
ga general Singer or Player. 


This, I am ſure, deſerves the at- 
tention of all Lovers, Three quar- 
ters the time, which they cannot 
now avoid waſting upon uſeleſs dij- 


| Ss would, if they were put in 


a better method, be employed in 
improving their Voices and Hands; ; 
in attaining to a graceful manner; 
in enriching their fancies,andacqui- 
ring a readineſs at fight, To 
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| To theſe great ends I propoſe, M 
beſide the New Scale, the abolifo. © 
ing of all Clefs; conſequently the 
fhrfting or trauſpoſing any of them. 
In the room of theſe, I ſubſtitute, 
not a new thing which might 
coſt pains to learn, but a thing 
already known by all Practicers. 
And, as I hinted before, I di- 
ftinguiſh ſufficiently the ſeveral 
parts of Compotition, and I avoid 
drawing ſo many lines as are now 
drawn, whereby there's more 
room left for the figures of Com- 
pound Baſs, and the words of ſongs. 


Here I expe& to be oppoſed by 
ſome who are ſuch Bigots to Cu- 
floms, even the moſt ridiculous 
ones, that no conſiderations can 
make them turn out of their old 
-. >. Rod: 
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Road. But JI hope the number 
of rational Lovers is ſuperior to 


the number of theſe. 


r „ 


| Another great point gained by 


| this new method, 1s, that T each- 
ing will be leſs diſagrecable The 
* great difficulty of Clefs and Com- 
pound Baſs, as now explain'd ; and 
© that of Sol-fa-ing and Time, as will 
© appear afterwards, being removed; 
the Scholar muſt come very ſoon 


into the Air of a piece. He having 
but little to ſtudy, he will have 
more time to practice, and the 
Maſter will have little elſe to do 
than ſing or play along with him. 


Here, it will be objected, all 


theſe advantages will fink the Bu- 
fineſs of Teaching, far from ren- 
— it more . except 


lix 
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the price was raiſed by above. one 
half. But we ſhould confider that 


the many thouſands of Lovers who FT 
hitherto have been either fright- * 


ned from learning by the real 
great difficulty, or forced to leave 
off, being unable to conquer that 
ſame; all thoſe will now joyfully RW f 
enter themſelves in the S:hool of Ml © 
Apollo. If above double the num- | 
ber come into the School, this 

will over- ballance their learning 

but half the time. But They'll ask, 

How ſhall we be certain of this? 
Anabſolute certainty we have not, 

but the likelihood of it is very 
great. What if only double the. Vf 
number were to come in, as it is | 
next to ſure they will? Still the | 
Entrance, the beſt thing belonging 
tothe buſineſs, will be doubled. 


Bat 
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| © But They'll ſay again, the fa- 
* cility of the Art will make more 
Teac bers as well as more Scholars. 
hat evil, if it may be call'd an 
evil, is yet very remote. More 
time is required to make a Ma- 
ſter, than is to make a good 
Scholar. The Scholar may be- 
gin now if he pleaſes, but the 
Teacher muſt ſtay till he is 
Maſter. I am ſure Maſters will 
not be multiplied before the pre- 
ſent ones have taſted the ſweet 
fruits of this new method. All 
that can be faid-in this caſe, is, 
that if the number of Teachers 
encreaſes proportionably to that of 
Scholars, the bufineſs of teaching 
will be the ſame as tis now. But 
fſtill, Teaching/is'made more pro- 

fitable for the preſent, and no leſs 

ſs for the future. The 
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ds re, mi, fa, fol, la, f. And 
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The majority of Maſters, if not 


all of them, do not think fit to 1 
call the Notes in Singing by the ; * 
ſame names as they call them in . 
playing. The names now uſed, are 
theſe four, fa, ſol, la, mi. For- 
merly theſe fix were in uſe, at, 
re, mi, fa, ſol, la, We ſhould }J 
naturally expect ſeven diftint A ' 


names for ſeven diſtinct things. 


This the Dalits aid" the Ns 


have been very ſenſible of. The 
Lialians uſe theſe ſeven ſyllables, 


the Freon theſe, ut, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la, ff. The improperty of 
the method now in uſe among 
us, and the imperfection of the || 
Tralian and French way, I ſhow 


in very few words, And I offer 


ſomething much eafier and much 
better, x By 


& By obſerving the nature of Time, 
I make a Scholar play in Time 
1 not only ſooner than has been 
lone yet; but at the very firſt 
time of trying. 


As for what is called Doble 
SKops for Bow-Inftruments ; that 


method of playing, as far as I can 


find, has not been known long, 
The ſubje& being altogether un- 
handled, I cannot fail of ſaying 


ſomething new upon that Ar- 
ticle, 


There's as little writ upon what 


is call'd Gracmg, or a Manner in 
ſinging and playing, as upon the 
foregoing Article. So, the con- 
ſequence muſt be the ſame. 


As 
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| There {ag very de, 1 
any thing at all upon this — Fe 
written in a rational, phulefophi 4A 
| cal, and yet plain Style; tis not 

_ doubted but even a little Eſſay af 
that kind will be favourably. en- 
tertain'd, if it is done but to- 
| . 25 
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The dere that this FM 
ſubject is altogether untouched, 
among us at leaſt, is a great en- U 
couragement for me to attempft 

ſomething upon it. Aſter I have 
explain d the nature of this kind ö 


of Drama, and pointed at the 
n beauties of it, I ſhall an- 
. | => e ſwer 


Tie I A a0 on. 


F cover the MPa SL and other ob- 
* jections. . The entertainment 
is meer „ 2. The whole 
Js unnatural, particularly making 


der the deepeſt concerns. 3. The 
oddneſs of the Recitativo or Recit. 
| 4. The whole being in a ſorein 
115 Tung. I am confident the rati- 
Ponal part of Lovers will be bet- 
ter pleaſed with this little Per- 
formance than they can be now 
| | with the learned diſſertations up- 
on the derivation of the word Mu- 
7 : whether that word is derived 
from Muſe, or whether Muſe is 
derived from Mufic : or with what 
they call the origin and H:ſtory of 
Muſic, the ſtories of Sinith's-ham- 
mers, the reeds of Egypt, and the 
luke idle ſtuff, hardly good enough 
for Nurſes to tell their babes. This 
2 little 


the Hero's /ing in priſon, and un- 
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little sketch miy, 1 hope, tak. 
the place of what many learned 
Greek and Latin Autors tell us of 
the wonderful effects of Muffe. The 4 
admirers of the ancients would 
have us believe all thoſe ſtories 
as ſo many matters of fact. But 
I think we had beſt call them the 
Fable of Mufic. Otherwiſe, I don't 
ſee how we can excuſe the Autors 
that tell us of thoſe monſtruouſiy 
glorious effects of Mufic : how Pi- 
thagoras abſolutely commanded all 


the paſſions of man without any 1 


other autority than that of Mui : 
how the celebrated Muſician Ti- 
mot beus did by the power of mo- 
dulation only work up the renow- 
ned Alexander to ſuch a pitch of 
heroic rage that without any pro- 
vocation, he at once kill'd his bo- 
ſom friend that ſtood next to him; > 
but 
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| . put then indeed how the ſaid skill- 
|; * Artiſt with a kinder ſort of 
; rain ſo abſolutely recayer'd the 
Conqueror. as to create in him 
the foreſt repentance for his 
rime. 


. Upon the whole. Some will 
; "Fa no doubt, this is exactly the 
+ @ Mountebank's harangue, and this 
Autor ſhows himſelf the trueſt 
Mountebank as he cries down 
4 other Mountebanks. I am really 
1 | pleaſed with ſuch doubting and 
1 ſuſpecting perſons, They have 
too much reaſon to doubt and ſuſ- 
pect. But conſidering how much 
and how long the world has been 
trifled with and impoſed upon, 
tis. now become the intereſt even 
of a, Knave to be honeſt. As the 
caſe x now ſtands, were I never ſo 

e mn diſhoneſt, 
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diſhoneſt, I am a hundred times 
more likely to gain my ends by 
performing what I pretend to, and 
telling the plane truth, than 1 
ſhould be by going on in the way 


i condemn. 


. 
1 


But perhaps, when I have real. 
ly explaned difficulties and un- 
_ unfolded myſteries in very few 
words ; I ſhall have labored to 
little purpoſe. There's a very 
conſiderable ſet of men, admirers 
of little elſe but obſcurities, and dear 
things. They think plane things 
do not deſerve their notice. 
When they attempt the learning 
of any Art or Science, and mat- 
ters are at once explaned to them; 

they cry out, 1s this Al? They 
don't think they are well taught, 

if they are not firſt of all put to 
ver 
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very hard puzzle, and made to 
pay a very great Price. In ſhort, 
one would think they want to be 
deceived. This has been obſer- 


ved before, as appears by the ſay- 
F: 5 ing Si DH vult decipi, decipia- 
tur. Which the keen Hudibras 


1 | thus paraphraſes : 
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Dosi the pleaſure is as great 
9 Being cheated as to cheat, 

As lookers on feel moſt delight, 

| That leaft perceive the Juglers ſlight, 

_ ſo the leſs they underſtand, 

| The more th admire the ſlight of band. 
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deſire of ſuting my ſelf to the 
taſte and genius of all; and be- 
cauſe I would make a due im- 
provement of this great remark, 
That good ſet of people may de- 
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Now, becauſe I have an earneſt 


his 


Thi 1 


pend upon it, that as ſoon as I 


ha ve completed the preſent work, 
J will apply with incredible d ili- 
gence to the writing of a great 


Body of Rules, in feven Volums, 


{mall print, large folio s and I 


promiſe thoſe Rules ſhall be the 


darkeſt, the tougheſt and the 
crabbideſt of any ever feen or 
heard of in any Art or Science 
whatever. Thoſe Rules ſhall be, 
upon honor, © difficulties next to 
infuperable- And then the price 
ſhall be Fifty Guineas. 
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Additions, &c. Ixx1 


HE fay, every Art has 
Its proper Terms, and he 
uſt not only be ignorant, but 
ain and arrogant that condemns 
4 a uſe of them. I own, and 

we muſt all own, that all Arts 
ö . © ſhould have their proper Terms; 
= and that proper Terms are very 
+ proper things : but the buſineſs 
is to know what Terms are pro- 
per; for Lam afraid many of their 
proper Terms are very impro- 
per ones. I believe all will agree, 
that if we have words of our 
own to ſignify things, we need 
not affect to borrow words from 
other Languages to fignify the 
ſame things, eſpecially when 
thoſe forein words are no more 
expreſſive than our own : and I 
am ſure we had better keep to 
* 4 l 
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Additions 10 


our own words than ſubſtitute in 4 
the place of them ſuch forein ones E. 
as are not in themſelves ſo elegant | F 
nor ſo ſignificant, But I am afraid 


it 15 become a queſtion whether 


Autors are to teach altogether, WM! 
or partly teach and partly con- MP 
found, for the ſake of being ad- 


mird ? 


Autors in Mufic give us little 
elſe but Triftes and indeed Non-en- 
tities ; but then they are ſo well 
examplified, modified, oppoſed, 


divided, ſubdivided, reſubdivided, 


and ſubreſubdivided, that the Per- 
formance at laſt is brought to be 
very learned, The Autor gains 


his end, but the Scholar 1s Not 
ſo happy. 
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EF Mathematics has nothing to do 
* With either of the two integrant parts 
Aae, viz. Air and Harmony. If 
„Mathematics has nothing to do 
0 E:h Muſic,or very little, at leaſt. It's 
Plane, Mathematics has nothing to 
do with the nature of an Air or 
* une; for, all the powers of Ma- 
8 © hematics cannot make any the leaſt 
tolerable Tune; and it is as plane, 
or very near as plane, that all the 
* powers of that great Science can- 
not produce Harmony; for, let a 
& firing be divided never ſo true, in 
order to find the Notes upon it, 
ſtill the proof of that truth de- 
pends upon the Ear; and if the 
ſtring happens to be falſe, Mathe- 
matics is diſtanced a vaſt way, and 
indeed thrown quite out. 
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Again, 


HAI Additiout to 


LL: reg 


Again, Kae has le; 
than nothing to do with the tunins tigt 
of the Flute, Flagedlet, Hab, i 
or Ban. When all the holes of 
thoſe Iaſtruments are ſtopp d, they 1 
give us the deepeſt ſounds. Now . 
according to mathematical rule & 
and proportion, the more holes f 0 


— 48 


are left open, the higher the 
found ſhould be ; and the gradual 

riſin ifing of the Notes ſho:.1d be pro- 
portion ꝗ to the number of fingers 
taken off: but neither of theſe 
happen to be ſo. 


Again, if Muſic | is part of Ae. 
thematics, as moſt, if not all will 
have i it, Se the T beorical or the 
Prat cal part of 1 it, Or rather both 
indeed ſhould be Mathematics: but 
it t happens that neither is ſo. As 

to 


the Tiroutlin "hay 


Fo the Theory,” all the powers of 
WH 1a: bernatics cannot give us a no- 

tion of a Note, nor teach us how 
21 any of tlem there are. Mathe- 
Hatics cannot teach us the princi- 
L ies of Compoſition, nor give us 
; the notion of Gracing. As to the 
Practice. I am ſure Mathematics 
| # annot teach us how to diſpoſe 
Four Throats for ſinging, nor how to 
z blow, or ftrike and move our fin- 
= in 9 
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1 Again, ane will never 
make a Mufician, not even a theo- 
rical one, as obſerved above, but 
ga man may be a good Muſician, 
both theorical and practical, with- 
out Mathematics; except They'll 
ſay no man can do any action, ; 
either mental or bodily, without 


te hel P ot . [41 hematici. 
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Again, 


Ixxvi Additions \to _ 


Again, if Mufic is part of Mas. | 
thematics, a thoro* Maſter of Ma- 
thematics muſt be a thoro* Maſter G8 
of Mufic, of the theorical part at 
leaſt : but this I believe no body 


will allow. But They'll ſay, there #1 
is no ſuch perſon in the whole WW 


world as a thoro' Maſter of Ma- WW 


thematics. But again, we may W 


ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon. We may MR 
ſuppoſe a thoro' Maſter of Mathe- 


matics ; but I think no body will 
ſuppoſe this ſuppoſed - Maſter, a 
good Mufician, And if even the 
contrary was allow'd, Mathematics 
would be a round about way to 
Muſic indeed: Beſide, the Lan- 
guage of Mathematicians, tho' we 


ſuppoſe it abſolutely proper, is not 


ſo intelligible as this I am writing 


in. This Language is intelligible - 
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the Introductiun. IXXvii 
| firſt hearing; whereas the other 
is unintelligible at the ſame firſt 
hearing, and moſt ſo to young 
ntlemen and Ladies. 


1 Some ſay that Mathematics ac- 
Cunts for Maſic. But thoſe that 
y fo would do very well to ſhow | 
1 how it accounts. They would i 
A leaſe me at leaſt ; for I cannot 


2 Ae Air or 1 3 or the 


Effects of both. 


Ee baobply. The very Sticklers 


1 for mathematical Mufic will not ſay 
| fo. They'll ſay, they have a very 
4 good reaſon for not ſaying ſo ; for 
Maſic cannot be part both of Ma- 
1 the- 


| havili Additions to. 
thematics and Natural Philoſophy 2 
But again, Muſic might be a com. . 
pound of theſe two. But as MH Mp3 
is ſound, and as Natural Philoſophy Man 
teaches the cauſe of ſound, which 
Mathematics cannot do; they 
might ſay with more property 
that Mufic is part of Natural Phi- 
bofophy. They'll fay again, if Na- WP 
tural Philoſophy gives us the cauſe 
of ſound ; Mathematics gives us 'S 
the meaſure of that ſound. But 
again, as not only ſound, but | 
likewiſe any ſubje& is more 
conſiderable than a modification 
of that ſubject; ſo Mufic might 
more properly be called part of 
Natural Philoſophy than part of Ma- 


thematics. 


They'll till urge and ſay, Maſe, 
as I have hinted my ſelf, is part 
. "of. 


—4 


ee in the firſt which is 
mmon to the two others ; 3 we 


t the other way, and lay that 

both Natural Philoſophy and Ma- 
5 bematics are parts of Mafic. And 
Wc 0, becauſe n moſt, if not all Arts 


diſtant relations one to the other, 
I and are in ſome manner linked 


7 together; ; we ſhall be obliged 


| out : the abſurdity of which ap- 
' pears greateſt in the identiſyirg, 
that's to ſay ſamifying Muſic with 
Mathematics; for, we cannot name 
any two enger more different 
or more diſtinct from one another 
than thoſe two are. Again, 


| 
1 
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f F Pf both Natural Philoſophy and Ma- | 
Wbematics. But if Muſic muſt be 
part both of Natural Philoſophy 
and Mathematics, becauſe there 1 is 


* 


1 Way with the ſame reaſon take 


Jand Sciences have either near or 


to make them one another thro' 5 
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Again, I believe the very ma- W 
thematical Muſicians will own 
that none of their muſical Pieces | 
are comparable to thoſe that are 
compoſed without ſo much as a 

thought of Mathematics, And 

ſuch, I'll venture to ſay, our very i 
beſt Opera Compoſitions are, or at 
leaſt, ſome of them. Mathema- 
tical Pieces of Mufic are like vain |? 
empty ſhadows of Airs. They 
cannot contain or expreſs any 
paſſion, except by the greateſt 
chance imaginable. It is not lines 
nor numbers that can make Mac; V8 
but a juſt Ear, a happy fancy, and ; 
the ſtudy of human Paſſions, b 


Again, the dulleſt Tine with 
a diſcording Baſs to it H be 
as to proportion, as flo 

| uk WY 


Was the moſt enchanting Concert. 
For even the greateſt diſpropor- 
4 tion in the parts of a Concert may 
pe calld mathematical propor- 
tion. 


Perhaps They'll ſay, diſcord 
Wis out of the caſe. But as Noiſe 
4 5 is Sound as well as Muſic is; and as 
they will have it that Mufic is 

part of Mathematics: I don't ſee 
why Noiſe ſhould not be called 
E likewiſe part of Mathematics, In 


# tically is being very bufily idle. 
And in another word, a mathe- 
matical Treatiſe of Myfic, is ſome- 
thing very like a very large Veil 
4 upon that Science. 
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a word, treating Muſic mathema- 
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As to Clefs. 


A is made to ſtand for B, B is 
C, C i D, D i E, EF, Fls 
G, and G is A, Oc. The Notes 
mi be learn'd Kd unlearn'd ſeven 
times in ſeven, befide the ſame 
trouble and confalin as to the flats 
and ſharps : and this with one Clef 
only. And if I have made any 
miſtake in exploding this intoler- 
able puzzle, 1 mean as to the com- 
puting the many Scales the Clefs 
torce upon us, thoſe very miſtakes 
are ſo many proofs of the greatncfs | 
of that 8 1 


Even here among us, C Clef is 
ſometimes placed in Trebles, upon 
the middle line. The conveniency | 
of it is forcing the Scholar to learn 


. % 4 


= the Introduction. IXXXIii 
| new Set of Notes, for the ſake 
e of ſaving the room that one of 
_ 1 N tes would take up. 


The doctrine of Twelve Notes 
as proved fo very true, that, to- 
gether with tying down the Concords 
to the Scale, the practice of Mufic 
4 is render'd a vaſt deal eaſier than 
; | thought my ſelf. As Scholars 
will want but little teaching, it 
I'S will be convenient perhaps for 
8 Maſters to raiſe the Price. Nor 
can the Scholars complain of this 
advice: for, they will fave a great 
deal of time, and a great deal of 
trouble. They will be glad to 
have the teaching made ſhorter, if 
they pay a great deal more: for, 
[ have found by long experience 
that no body loves to be taught, 
not even thoſe that pay for it. 
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A r diſcourſe, containing 
the diviſion and definition of Muſic 


in general and of Notes and Tones 
i Particular: 52 


HE 1b Maſic is babe The def 


nition 0 
in two different ſenſes. Muſic. 


Sometimes it ſignifies p/ca- 
ſing ſatis; and ſometimes 
| . . ſcience of pleaſing 

! ane This diſtinction at once gives us 
| B the 


< the definition of Muſic, in both tho fat 
of the word. | 


Muſic 3s 
diſting uiſb- 
ed in tao 
parts. 


-Ths m diſcautſe. 


- Muſic in the firſt finification or defi. 
nition, pleaſing ſounds, is naturally diſtin- 


guiſhed in two parts, paſſion and harme- 


1. Some, perhaps, will think this divi- 


bell, abſtracted from any Tunes 23 Har- | $ 


ſion is not juſt. 'They'll fay, My/icſhoutd 

be divided in three parts : 1. Bare plea- | 4 
ſing ſound, abſtracted from harmony and EK 
paſſion ; as the ſound or tone of a muſi- 


cal inſtrument, or that of a good voice or 


mony. And, 3. Paſſion. The firſt leaſt 
conſiderable : The ſecond more conſider- 


able: And the third moſt ſo. But if we 
attend to the nature of theſe three parts, 


we ſhall find the firſt to be very inconſi- 


derable indeed ; and as it is complicated 
in the ſecond, I think we myo well 
keep to the firſt diviſioun. 


: Muſic c in the ſecond cgnification or de- 
finition, the ſcience of pleaſmg ney, 


does not allow of any diſtinction; tis 


plainly *. but, | notywithſtand- 
ing 


The preliminary di fcourſe. 
55e. it is to Py . haſt neſs of this 
Whole Dex. r Dit! 


W 4 ? arious humors- of Men, and the 4 = 
rent tempers of the mind. All theſe are 
# expreſſed by what is call'd air or tune. 
Among the infinite number of airs or tunes, 
1 "oY ſome expreſs very great paſſions, as joy or 
f N ſorrow ;1 even the very greateſt, as tran- 

W /ports jap, or rage and deſpair. It will 


A WI 


be objected; there are very few airs that 
3 | expreſs rage and deſpair. "Tis very true: 
g 3 and thoſe few airs that - expreſs them, 
EZ don' t do it fully neither. C ompoſers 
content themſelves with doing ſomething 
ke it. F or, as rage and deſpair are bad 
things in themſelves, ſo the full expreſſing 
1 of them by ſounds, ſuppoſing that poſſible, 
would certainly be moſt diſagreeable. 
And if the ſounds fully expreſſi ing thoſe 
exceſſive paſſions are diſpleaſing, they can- 
not come under the definition of Mal ſic. 
Many other airs expreſs little elſe than our 
B 2 ſeve= 
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F I. 2 * is dere aw m an ntfs Paſſion the 
ſignification, not only for what is gene- 2 
rally call d p4//jon ; but likewiſe for the = 
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fancies. And indeed, moſt-expreſs ſome- 
thing very hard to raff tho this per- 
haps may be ſaid with truth, that m9. 


ſeveral little humors, and our cnriont Wi 
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airs ſeem to expreſs our-very e % 5 


and thoſe I think might be call'd = 


mentative, in as much as they reſemble 


our arguments, even better than the very i 
words in which we expreſs. our minds, | 1 
When we argue with any warmth or paſ- 
fion, we fail not aceenting our words, and 3 05 


even our periods: Our ſpeech being then 


variouſly accented and cadenced, it is not | 5 


very unlike what we call an air or tune. 
But we muſt take notice that Mnſic, at 
leaſt this Part of it, excites the very 
things it expreſſes; ſo that we may ſay 
with a great deal of property, that the 


preſs and to excite paſſions. * Muſic in 
this primary ſenſe, may juſtly and proper- 
ly be called the moſt refined ebcution. An 
Orator has variety of tones and cadences, 


to expreſs the various paſſions and hu- 
mors of Men; Not only Orators, but all 
men that have juſt * and ſupple or- 

; gans 


two great accidents of Muſic, are to ex- 
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= The preliminary diſcourſe. 
_ of ſpeech; particularly flexible voi- 
i bes, uſe variety of tones and cadences, to 
e their ſeveral paſſions, humors 
ind fancie s: Nature teaches this. Mnftc, 
me ſame nature improved, does it in a 
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true, harmony i is ſeldom found alone, but 
| 8 it is very near ſo ſometimes, as in Recita- 

t 3 3 cer or Recits, And if it was always in- 
5x from paſſion in the practice, I 
think it might be oonſidered ſeparately 
; | from it in the 7heory ; for paſſion and 
T7 harmony are certainly two different things 
in nature. Tis plain, paſſion can exiſt 
without harmony, for this we prove 
whenever we play a ſingle part or ſtrain, 
a few excepted, as will appear in the ar- 
ticle of Compoſition. Harmony exiſts with- 
out paſſion, as appears by ſtriking any 
concords ſingly and ſeparately from any 
air. Paſſion and harmony being not only 
Y the two imeerary, but alſo the two inte- 
= N B 3 grant 
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n. Harmony is the pleaſing effef? of the Harmony 
1 | ne or joint ſound of two or more pre part 
8 1 articular notes without paſſion. "Tis 7 Mubc, 


The preliminary diſcourſe; 
grant parts of | Muſic, thoſe are the moſt 


excellent Compoſers: that have moſt of | N 


both. And this is the Charatteriftic of 
the late glorious Cyrelli. And this I muſt 
add, that this Characteriſtic is the very no- 


bleſt of all, as it diſtinguiſhes that Autor 
not for excelling in any integrary part on- 


ly ; but for elles! in the two imegrant 
parts of Maſi * 


Now 880 I nl leave no obſeuri- 
ties behind me, I muſt briefly explain the 
terms integrary and integrant.  Integrary 


parts of any whole, are barely parts of 


that whole: But integrant parts of a 
whole, are all the parts of it conſidered as 
join'd together, and making up that 
whole. Thus, ſuppoſing” we divide a 
note in 4 parts, each of theſe parts ſingly, 
is an mnteprary part of that note; but all 
thoſe 4 parts joined together, and making 
up that note, are the inegrant parts of it. 


Here it will not be improper to com- 
pare theſe two integram parts of Maio, 
and fee which of them is the greateſt ; in 
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The preliminary diſcourſe. 
order to which, we muſt conſider them in 
their effects. I believe we ſhall all agree 
that the whole treaſure of harmony, as 
W great as it really is, cannot afford an enter- 
== tainment. The moſt elaborate and the 
moſt curious Compound Baſſes, which is 
that treaſure it ſelf, will not entertain ſo 
well nor ſo long as the beſt airs will. 
'They cannot do it, even when join'd to a 
good deal of air, as indeed they cannot 
exiſt without ſome: In ſhort, Compound 
Baſs, which isharmony, cannot exiſt with- 
out air or paſſion; whereas paſſion exiſts 
without harmony, But 'They ll ſay, I 
contradict my ſelf, for I have ſaid a little 
higher, that harmony can exiſt without 
paſſion : This caſe wants a little explain- 
F ing, and the little difference between Com- 
Found Baſs and harmony, will prevent the 
7 . contradiction. It is plain, that Compound 
Baſs cannot exiſt without paſſion, and it is 
certain that harmony does ſometimes exiſt 
without it; but when it does, as exem- 
! pliedabove, it does not make any thing 
1 of a Baſs, nor indeed of a Treble. It does 
pleaſe indeed, but the pleaſure it affords, 

= MS ends 
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ends almoſt as ſoon. as it begins; and that 
pleaſure cannot be lengthned. ws by _ 
2 of a little air. up 


I have been ſo particular in this, becauſe 
I have often found, that harmony being ll 
frequently uſed by a figure call'd Smecdo- 
che, that's to ſay, a manner of calling a 
thing by the name of one part of it only; Wl 
harmony, 1 ſay, | being | often uſed to : 5 0 
ſignify Muſic it ſelf, many have imagined WW 
that it is the principal part of it: Nor do WW4 
I think there is a great improperty in that 
uſe; for the ſignificatian of the word har- 
mony, is more reſtrained to Muſuc than g * 
that of the word paſſion i is, or even that of WB 
the word air. I 


The an dene J have 
made of Mas ſic, naturally brings me to 
treat of Compoſition: But this Treatiſe being 
calculated, as muſt already have appear- 
_ ed, for the unlearned as well as for the 
vo tis proper firſt to take notice of 
the materials that come into Compoſition. 
This I ſhall do, beginning at the very ori- 


© | gin, 


: 
: 
o | 
f 
. 
l 


Fi 
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Win, and ſaying nothing but what 1s 
rally uſeful and pertinent to my ſub- 


; L — to my definition of Muſic, To 155 
N ſounds, I muſt treat of pleaſing 5 al 
nds, not of ſound in general, nor even Mat 


04 not Muſic. 

| it the natural cauſes of pleafing ſounds, Muſic is 
{6 the better 

have not engaged to treat of ſound in ge- part of 

3 . . and if I had, I had better be excu- Neis nl 

ed from performing; for a Treatiſe of wee. 

9 [1 found in general, would be a 7. reatiſe of 

= Noiſe, as well as a Treatiſe of Mufic, in as 

much as Noiſe is ſound as well as Myc is. 

And as in a Treatiſe of Mfc, we expect 

rules of Compoſition, the Autor of a Treatiſe 

of Noiſe, would be obliged to give us art- 

ful rules, for making a viler noiſe than 

has yet been heard. And as for account- 

ing for the natural cauſes of ſound, whe- 

ther pleaſing or diſpleaſing, that's the pro- 

vince of a natural philoſopher. A Treatiſe 

of thoſe things, might indeed entertain a 

few curious perſons, but I am ſure the 

{ame would lead a lover of My/ic out of 

his way. 


Plea- 
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Pleafing ' ſounds Some will fay, thi: WW 59 
is but a poor definition of Mufic : It can. ; 2 we | 
not be a learned one. No matter for th: Hern 
learnedneſs of it; but only for the plain- WR 
neſs, truth, nativeneſs or nature of it, 
Nature is not always ſo learned as ſome 1 
think : Nature is often very plain; ſhe is 
not always ſo indeed, and that's a misfor- ' * 
tune; but I think we need not encreaſe it, 
by making her darker than ſhe is. True | L | 
learning does not conſiſt in fogs and bogs, Wl 
(I hope the juſtneſs of the expreſſion will 
make amends for its lowneſs) but in clear- WW 
neſs and ſolidity: True learning does not 
conſiſt in pompous and deceitful appearan- 
ces, but in plain Nature, or at leaſt in the 
diſcovery of the hidden parts of her. 
That definition of Myfic, as ſhort and as 
plain as it is, comprehends more than can 
be reduced to notes, conſequently more 
than can be brought into practice; I mean 
the chirping of Wand and the ſound of 

eaten. But to return, 


N Plea- 
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Pleaſing ſornds, the ſubje& of Mufic, 
4 or Muſic it ſelf, need not any explaining. 
Tze unlearned as well as the learned Enow 
W what pleaſes their ear. The buſineſs is to 

make the unlearned lovers, judges of what 
| F ; is pleaſing : In other words, they muſt be 
taught, how ſuch and ſuch ſounds do 
WE pleaſe. Here I have ſpoke in an ordinary 
W phraſe, and I have made uſe of a very 
common method of teaching, which is to 
explain a plain thing by a dark one; and 


philoſophical, that's to ſay, to come near- 
er nature; the unlearned is to learn, what 
ſounds, what ſucceſſion of ſounds, and 
what mixture of ſounds are pleaſing, ſo as 
to enable him to pleaſe himſelf and others. 
Some indeed pretend to teach how ſounds 
do pleaſe; they attempt to ſhow the im- 
mediate manner of the ſound's pleaſing : 

But I am afraid they had better rank this 
among impoſſibilities ; for if neither Mu- 
ic, nor Mathematics, nor even Natural 
E Philoſophy can account for this, as certain- 
I they cannot, we may ſafely pronounce 
that 


a dark thing by a darker. But to be more 


11 
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that nothing can: and it is no wonder ye 
cannot account for this particular thing Wi 
fince we know not how any thing at all ei. 
ther pleaſes or diſpleaſes us. We ar: Wil 

brought again to treat of the nature of ajr il 
and harmony, of Compoſition it ſelf: But nn 
this ſhall be done in another place: The 6 F 
preſent buſineſs is to begin at the very ori-. WP 
gin, as I have ſaid, and ſo explain what "F 

is call 'd a Note.  $ 


The af. A note, I define, a muſical ſound confs- 
8 5 dered with relation to its bighneſs or low: L 
neſs in the Scale. Again, becauſe I would | 
leave no obſcurities behind me, I define 
the Scale, a gradual diviſion of thoſe muſi- 
cal ſounds. But if theſe two definitions 
ſhould not be thought pertinent enough, 
here are two others; a Note is each of thoſe 
formds; with relation to highneſs or Jow- 1 
neſs only, that come into the conflitution o 
an air or tune. And the Scale, a gradu | 
al diſtinction of Notes. But tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that this gradual diſtinction or di- 
viſion is unfixed ; that's to ſay, it is not 
abſolutely determined where, or in wha, 
par- 
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4 articular degree or point, a note ſhall be 

Placed. Of two voices having the fame 

7 e one ſhall reach. higher 'or lower 
han the other. "Tis the ſame with in- 


| 2 b But where ever one point is given 
90 place a note upon, the reſt follow 
n courſe. But more of this in another 


. \ *. 


N 


different Ideas to the fame Word ; I muſt 
| @ cifinguiſh here between Nare and Tone. 
: i Some will ſay, This diſtinction is ſo obvi- 
& ous, there's no occaſion to ſpend any time 
about it. But notwithſtanding, Notes and 
Tones are ſtrangely confounded; and that, 
in no leſs an inſtance than this very arti- 
cle. They give us not only a ſelf- mon- 
ſiſtent ſrale of notes, but they likewiſe call 


their notes tones; and thoſe two names are 


uſed promiſcuouſſy. For example, their 
ſeven natural notes are call d full or whole 
tone r, two of them excepted and not ex- 
cepted, as will ſoon appear; and their Se- 
mi- tones are call d half notes, A 


— + 


5 3 as 1 have re to be plats, Notes and 
1 land avoid fixing any two, even the leaſt — very 
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A Note 1 have alicady defined. No 
= 4 follows the Tone. The word Ti one is uſed i 
in two different ſenſes': ſometimes it ſip- 
nifies an inflection of one or ſeveral note; his 
diſcovering eit her pleaſure N pain and 7 1} 
this is found in the voice particularly. 0- 
ther times, the ſame word ſignifies the dif- 1 7 2 
ference of ſound between the ſame notes, at Wit 
the ſame piich, ind Weren voices and in. 12 


| ; 3 22 1 all ; KF 4 

\ | ' 8 2011. _ t | 1 

27 wo This aitinction at once gives us bee 18 
orts of | 


Tone defi- Gnitidal of a Tone in both the ſign ifications 
ned. of the word. The firſt ue, the diſtin- MW 
ction, or the firſt definition of Tone, is, 
think, unexceptionable: but the ſecond 1 
own is ſomewhat defective, which defect 
could not be help'd ſo far. The defect lies 
in bringing in the pitch before the word is 
explain d. But, according to the order of 
things, I could not avoid treating of a 
thing before I took notice of an accident | 
or property belonging to that thing. But 
The pitch to remedy. that, I call the pitch, the moſt 

defined. | | | 

agreeable. degree or place to fix the ſcale 
= upon 
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bon. An example perhaps will make 
* plainer. Well ſuppoſe two or more 
Wt ringed inſtruments, as Hiolins, equally 
[2 kn tuned; but to different degrees of 


ren higher or lower; thoſe inſtruments 
Ware faid to be tuned to ſo many different 
W-iches. The thing will appear plainer 
7 Rill-in wind- inſtruments, for example, in 
| 2 Flute. We have Flutes of different 
P Ines, and they all contain the ſame num- 
- N ber of notes. The whole ſet of notes in 
Ja ſmall Flute is higher than the whole ſet 
of notes in a large one; ſo the large Flute 
is ſaid to be pitched lower than the ſmall 
W one. As for the oozce, we find in it much 
the ſame difference of pitch as we find in 
the Flute : ſmall bodies have their voices 
piteh d high: large bodies, low. I have 
ſaid much the ſame difference, for ſome 
large' human bodies have. their. voices 
pitched high ; —_ ſome —_— bodies, 

low! ct wn 2 "II ODOT. 2144 


Now the nature of pitch is fully ex- 
plain'd ; the ſecond part of the diſtinction, 


or 


_— or lowneſs, or with their ſcales 


Ez * 


2 enlarging — upon. 


ſenſe is very great between two or mon 1 
voices ſinging exactly the ſame notes, 2% 
the ſame pitch, and in the ſame mance 


ſame manner. And we find the greateſ | 


| particular diſtinguiſher between voice and # { 
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or the ſboond definition of tone is as une, 
ceptionable as the firſt. But the matte 


"Thu difference of. oy in the ſvcondari 


We find alſo a difference, but not ſo dif 
oernable a one between two or more in. 
ſtruments of the ſame kind, playing tt 
ſame notes, at the ſame pitch, and in " L 


ſtruments playing the ſame notes at the 
fame pitch, and in the ſame manner. And 'iW 
indeed tis that great difference in tones 
which makes the greateſt characteriſtie or W 


inſtrument ; and between the ſeveral kinds : | . | 
of inftruments. A man is known by his 
voice almoſt as much as by his looks. 
The voice of a man, be it never ſo femi- 
nine, ſounds maſculine ; and the voice of 
a woman, tho it be never ſo maſeuline, Þ 
ſounds ſeminine. This admits very fer 


ex · 


f, Ihe preliminary daſcourſe. 17 
exceptions. The different ſorts of inſtru- 
ments are known more by their tones than 
by their figures. And judicious ears can 
diſtinguiſh inſtruments of the ſame kind, 
by their tones, almoſt as well as by * 
3 ＋ NAT 11% 
f vr _— . 5} arty 177 eric) 
{4 „Bun tis to be 8 che differ Farther 
1 —_ in the tones of voices is different, if 3 
the expreſſion may paſs, from the diffe- toes. 
rence in the tones of the various ſorts of 
inſtruments. In other words, that diffe- 
rence is of another kind. For as the 
k voice is here oppoſed to all inſtruments, 
let the tones of ſeveral voices be never ſo 

5 different, *ſtill voices muſt be taken as 
voices; that is to ſay, voices are ſtill of 

one and the ſame kind. A voice is 
different from another in tone, not only 
as an inſtrument is different from another 

of the ſame kind, in tone likewiſe; but a 
voice of any tone is different from any in- 
ſtrument, whatever be the tone of both 

the voice and the inſtrument. And here 

it may be obſerved, that each voice has a 

tone very peculiar to it ſelf, whereas it is 

et LAS C not 
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not ſo, at leaſt, not ſo much ſo by a great il 
deal, in inſtruments of the ſame kind. 
Again, a voice carmot be taken for an 
inſtrument, nor an inſtrument for a voice, 
nor an inſtrument of one kind for another MY 
of another kind: For this the nature of ̃ 
tone in the ſecondary ſenſe, does prevent, 
tho there is ſomething very like an'ex- ME 
ception to this, both in the voice, and 
that ſtop of ſome Organs, calbd Yox h. 
mana; and in the two 7 rumpets, "the |} / 4 
one made of mettle, and the other of A 
wood and firing, called Trumpet mayine. 
And this muſt be ſaid to the advantage of 
the voice, that whatever be the tone of it, 
the way of ſinging, (I mean the way of 
bringing out the ſound) is always the 
fame ; whereas the way of playing or 
fingering inſtruments of different kinds, 
is as different as the ſeveral kinds of them 
are. ee ee 0 


By what has been "ſaid, it plainly ap- 


_ pears, there was a great neceſſity of di- 


ſtinguiſhing between Nore and Tone. And 
indeed, tis pity we have not two diſtinẽt 
names 
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names for the two diſtinct forts of Tones. 
There can be but one ſort of Notes, as Notes; 
but there are tewo ſorts of Tones. Some 
———— aaine a third ſort of 


believe they mean no more than bringing 
} , out the fulleſt and fineſt ſound the inſtru- 


© his fetching'a Tone, is talking improper- 


as will ſoon be made appear; but Tones 
g ; in the my, ſenſe, are numberleſs. 


0 "The two ſorts of Tones may be call'd 


Note : And indeed, we may reckon five 
more of them, tho' not ſo conſiderable 
ones; thoſe are Szweerneſs, Fulneſs, Clear- 
neſs, Lowneſs or Softneſs, and Loudneſs. 
One more property of a Note, which 1 
take notice of by it ſelf, becauſe of its con- 
ſiderableneſs, is Meaſure : By Meaſure I 
don't mean juſt what is called Time in 
C2 Mu- 
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| Tone, when they talk of fetching a good 
or fine Tone out of an inſtrument ; but I 


3 ment is capable of yielding: Only, calling 
R ; but as the improperty is not very 


Lreats I ſhall not dwell any longer upon 
it. Again, there are but Tzwelve Notes, 


The tevo 


ones are 


two great properties, or accidents of a properties 


of a Note. 


Six more 


Properties 
of a Not:. 
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Mufic, but the proportion'd length and 
ſhortneſs. of each Note with another, 
both which may be called their Dura- 
tion. So that upon the whole, we have 
eight accidents or properties of Notes; 
three of which are ne W 
But we na takes nations that theſe are, 
not only properties of Notes in Voices of 
different Tones, or in inſtruments of the 
ſame kind, tho of different Tones; or 
in inſtruments of different kinds: But that 
they are properties of Notes, in one and 
the ſame voice, and in one and the ſame. 
inſtrument. As for Time, we ſhall treat 
of it in its proper place. Let us now con- 
ſider the Scale ff n mmm * 
Notes. 20024 18% | 
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ARTICLE IL 


EEE ES 


of the Number of Notes. 


F we ſum up all the Notes, 
A = 3 as they lie ſcatter'd in the 
i ſeveral Compoſitions of 
oy Muſic, c, we ſhall find juft 
S Twelre of them, no fewer 
nor more. 'The unlearned will ſtand ama- 
zed at this doctrine. What! They ll cry, 
Is there not an infinite number of Notes 
in one Opera only ? Is there not four or 
five times Twefve Notes upon ſuch little 
inſtruments as, Violins or Spinnets? Ts 
there not more even in one little tune 2 
Again, The learned will perhaps look 


C 3 upon 


22 


that come into the conſtitution of an air. 


- Twelve Noter:. r 
a with ſcorn, denk a 
ridiculous innovation. But 1 hope 1 ſhall 
cafily make the unlearned leave won- By 
dring, and the learned ceaſe to de-. 
ſpiſe. . 


world, as a great fundamental truth, 


that there are but ſeven Notes in Muſic. 
But if my definition of a Note muſt be re- 


ecived, viz. A Note is each of thoſe ſomnds Wi 


I fay, if that definition muſt be received, 
we ſhall find no fewer nor more than 
Twelve, 'They'll ſay, this is abſolutely 
impoſſible, except we take in the Half 
Notes, otherwiſe calPd Flats and Sharps, 
or Semi-tones; which by the way, re- 
membring my own definition between 
Note and Tone, . ſhould. be call'd Semi- 
notes: but there can be but ſeven Natural 
Notes in Muſic, What they mean by 
their Natural Notes, I profeſs, I could ne- 
yer tell, except they intimate, that the 
Semi-notes are artificial or unnatural 
Nores | and indeed, Writers of very late 


date, 


date, make no'feruple of calling the ſemi- 


votes artificial notes. I am moſt ſure, 
mat what they call Flats and Sharps are 
= funds form'd by nature; as much as 
4 8 v what they call Natural Notes can be. They 
"XX muſt allow this themſelves, if they can 
a scount ſor what they have done when 


= they have tranſpoſed any piece out of one 


WE Ky, as they term it, into another: for 


WT then, their Natural Notes become flats and 


ſarps, and their flats and ſharps become 
Natural Notes. They'll ſay, This may 
= hold good upon inſtruments, but not in 


the voice, the only natural inſtrument. 
But if this may hold good upon inſtru- 
ments, I am ſure, the diſtinction of Notes 
upon them wants diſtinguiſhing, as we 
ſhall ſoon ſee. As for the voice, I am as ſure 
there is no ſuch diſtinction of Notes in it: 
every ſound form'd by it is equally natu- 
ral. Beſide, if the voice ſings the ſame 
air in what they call a different Key, as 
nothing is more freqi.ently done, then the 
caſe of the voice is tne very fame with 
that of the inſtrument. That's to ſay, 
the natural, flat and ſharp Notes are con- 
/ C 4 founded. 


IJ 


— 
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founded.  » Geographers: might as well, 
nay, with a much better grace, tell us of 
natural and artificial lines upon the Globe, 
or at leaſt of natural lines and half lines, 
But they are much in the right to look up- 
on their lines to be all natural alike; tho 
they might take as great and greater free- 
dom of trifling with them, than the Au- 
tors of the ſeven, Notes ever-could take of 
confounding their Notes. Notes are real 
in_ Mufic, Lings's are only Hes in Geo- 
the ) 


Natural But ſuppoſing there was the greateſt 


Notes are 


at the ſame N of diſtinguiſhing Notes in natural 
3 and ſemi-tonical; tis exceedingly ſurpri- 
rk zing, that the greateſt Sticklers for this 
1 . diſtinction, nay, that the very Au- 
Stars, tors of it never did make it. This is a 
Paradox indeed : but it will ſoon appear 
a plain truth; When we hear of a diſtin- 
ction, we have a notion of a diſtinction, 
the word is plain enough, but it is not ſo 
here; for they give us an undiſtinguiſb d 
diſtinition of Notes. They ſeem to puz- 


zle themſelves : if they do not, I am ſure 
they 
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2 puzzle others; for they do what 
Rey pretend to avoid, and they avoid 
J hat they pretend to do. When they, 
+ to give us Natural Notes, they 
oe us Semi-notes ; and when they pre- 
Ind to give us Semi-notes, they give us 
Watural Notes. Nothing but the anatomy 
; \ their own ſelf- inconſiſtent Scale of 
# Notes „can explain their own riddle. 
ey divide their Scale in two: the one 
the Scale of Natural Notes, and the 
x Sther the Scale of Semi-notes. There are, 
they ſay, ſeven Natural Notes, call'd A- 
+ me, B- fa- be- mi, Cſol-fa-ut, D- 
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j And by the way, tis very odd that 
A. la- mi- re, ſuppoſed and made to be the 
F firſt Note, ſhould not be ſo upon any in- 
ſtrument, not even upon the Harp/icord, 


the moſt extenſive of all ; for there nei- ; 


ther the Baſs nor the Treble begins with 
that letter. 


Beſide the ſeven Natural Notes, there 
are five Semi-notes, call'd B-fa-be-mi flat, 
D-la-ſokre flat, E- la- mi flat, G-ſol-re ut 

as, 


a. ſollre, E-la-mi, F-fa-ut, G -ſol-re-ut. 
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ing of natural Notes, of flat Notes, and WW" 
of ſharp Notes, they imagine three ſets of 


Aa, A. la mi. ro flat; or, A. lam ñ Wi 
Hun p, Col ſa. us ſharp, D. la ſal ro hr 
Ea in ſharp, - G. lieu ſharp. ' A. 


ane ſeeing a Scale of Natural Notes, x I 5s 


they call them, oppoſed to'a Scale of Se. 
mi- notes: or this latter oppoſed to the for. FJ Y 
wer: any one, I ſay, ſeeing theſe, would £ 


ſuppoſe, and very rationally too, that the N 


Natural Notes are whole Notes, and the 
Semi- notes the half of them: ſo they Wi 
would expect ſeven whole Notes, and /:- Wi 
ven half Notes; that is to ſay, fourten Wi 
Notes in all. And again, Scholars hear- : 


Notes: and as they are taught there are i 
ſeven natural Notes, and they ſee or hear 


nothing that ſhould make them think f 


The Scale 


of ſeven 
Notes. &c, 


ſelf incon- 
ſiſtent. 


there are more of one ſort than there are 
of another; they conclude, there muſt be 
one and twenty Notes in all. But they are 
miſtaken either way. 


But They'll ſay, that ſcemingly ratio- 
nal ſuppoſition is very erroneous. Thoſe 


that ſuppoſe ſo, muſt be very ignorant in- 
deed; 
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Weed ; for, two of the ſeven Natural Notes 
hre no more than Semi- notes or half Notes. 
nd thoſe two are C and F. But what 
this but an unaccountable felf-inconſi- 
1 7, Bency, in the very principle of the art d 
: And if the very firſt Principle is falſe, or 
t leaſt next to falſe ; what muſt the con- 
| ; : quences be? If two of their Natural 
Notes are no more than Semi- notes, or 
Hats and ſharps ; why ſhould they ſo con- 
rive to lead Scholars into groſs miſtakes ? 
| hey ſay, there are no more than ſeven 
Notes: why ſhould they then bring any 
more Notes in? And Notes as good and 
Jas full as their Natural ones are or can be. 
They lay the foundation of Miſic, and 
next moment they own, it is not large e- 
gnougzh, and are obliged to make it larger. 
If any particular accidence or property be- 
longs to a Note, as a Note; why not to all 
of them equally ? Are not their Natural 
Notes all natural alike; or ſhould they . 
not be ſo at leaſt ? If, Gor example, A or 


B has any flatneſs or ſharpneſs, why 


Each of 
their ſeven 
natural 
notes (bould 
have a flat 
or a ſharp 
belongi 

fo it, or 
elſe * 
muſt be no 


ſhould not C or F have it likewiſe ? In fats nor 
ſhort, nothing could be contrived more ab- 


ſurd, 


ſharps at 


all. 
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ſurd, \ more. ſelf-inconfſiſtent, or near 
downright fallhood, than this doctrine off 
ſeven Notes, or theſe natural and ſemi. ol ey 
tical Scales. This, however, notwigh lo 
ſtanding all its unreaſonableneſs, haz Ini 
like ſome of the moſt ridiculous A = 
ſhions, obtained * over the world. Fo 


Tn To. wi all this i improperty and con. 


Notes ful. fufion, we need not have recourſe to an 


U 
„ other art or ſcience, but only look into 


— the nature of Myfic it ſelf, and attend 4 

gant en particularly to the nature of Notes. We 1 
have ſeen they are all natural alike; 
and that talking of diſtinguiſhing them in E 56 

naturals, flats and ſharps; is talking vain- | E 


ly. 


A Note, as we have ſeen, is each of 
thoſe ſounds that come into the conſtitution Þ 
of an air. This is my definition of it, I Lf 
ſhould be glad to find a better, if any 

better there be: hitherto I have found 
none at all: fo I muſt build upon this till 
a better is found. Notwithſtanding, a 
Note is left undefined, even by the beſt 
Au- 
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Jutors, the unlearned ſeem to have a tru- 
| | notion of it than the learned. That is, wink A 
W fey. take a Note to be a muſical ſound; 
onging to the voice and inſtruments. 
his comes pretty near my definition, and 
nuſt lead them to my definition it ſelf; ; 

F ich if it does, they will ſoon agree, 

Gere are in Muſic Twelve ſuch ſounds 
= Notes. Theſe Twelve Notes are The 
it acknowledged, yet they are called A. 2 
mi re natural, Ala: mi. re ſharp, B- zu e 
Wr-be-mi natural, C: ſol- fa-ut natural, C- ed, yet they 
I 7 faut ſharp; D 1a -ſob-r 4 natural, D- 3 
E Wſohre ſharp," ela. ni natural, faut 
| b patural, F faut ſharp, G- ſol- reit natu- 

2 : ſolirc. ut ſharp... Or according to 
an inconvenient variety of Names, and a- 
5 other miſty view, A-la- mi- re natural, 

2. he mi flat, B-fa-be-mi natural, C. 
Lat. ut natural, D-la-ſol-re flat, D- la- 
ſalirè natural, E. la- mi flat, E. la. mi na- 
| 1 turul, F. fa. ut natural, G -ſol-re-ut flat, 

. ſalare. ut natural, Ala. mi: re flat. I 
have called the view of the Notes as they 
are ordered, a miſty view; but for the whole 

thickneſs of the miſt, ſee the Auroduction. 
S107 ; Be- 


go Toene Notes 


, 
of 


. Beſide t the ſelf-tnecalifteney of wits = 

mi re, Sc. neſs, flatneſs and ſharpneſs in Notes; tek 
names of Notes are embarraſs d with mf * 
ny ſyllables, which are not only unnecef 
fary, but even altogether uſeleſs. A is 10% 
only full as well, but is certainly a 99 
deal better than A.- la- mi- re, 8&c. Bu 
They'll ſay, I betray my ignorance ; ill 5 a 7 
theſe additional ſyllables relate to Sol. fa. 3 m 
ing. But again, they do not anſwer it now, WW 
whatever they did formerly: for we have WP 
no ut, no re, nor be, in our Sl. fa- ing. 
Nature gives us theſe Twelve Notes, with- 
out ſuch a ſtrange puzzle, and ſuch a for- 
bidding train of odd names. Theſe Notes | 
throw themſelves into one o_ and call | 

The tee themfelver 1, 2, 3, 445 6, 7, 8 6, 


names of | 
Notes, 1, 10,.IT, 12. Nature is very eaſy and 


Ss plain : but then ſhe is too plain: this 
great plainneſs of Nature is her nakedneſs. 
2 1 Therefore, thoſe. modeſt and compaiſio- 
ee. nate Autors of the fam d undiſtinguuſb d 
—— dliſtindtion of Notes, who gave Nature 
that Vvil we are uneaſy at, cannot be 
extoliod too high; only the misfortune of 
| thoſe 
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Woſe well meaning Gentlemen, is, that 
ey miſtook; the nature of this nakedneſs 
Nature : for this n Ef _ 
l 4 eee det to 


Len 655 whety' $ the We Foo 
g Twelve Notes by bringing in the far 


1 und harps? I anſwer, I don t aim at any 
] 10 vonders at All; nor do I pretend to make 


E . © one Nate: I think I ſhall do enough, 
Fl only ſhow how many Notes Nature has 


1 1 Pot to create, but only to ſiſt things; to 
Ebſtract and diſtinguiſh. | And as things, 
icularly diſtinctions, ſhould not want 
idinguihing, neither ſhould things un- 
x: diſtinguiſhable, ' be -diſtinguiſhed.; © They 
vill fay this is wild talking; but the 
F doi of it is wilder, I am very oer- 
tain. And as impoſſible as the thing 
ſeems to be, and really is; it is often 
done; but then the end of it is con- 


* fuſion and deceit. And. che doing af this 


x . 4 be buſineſs. of a Philoſopher is 
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Tyan, ve Not ates, 

They will not alle: the flats ani 
ſays, or ſemi-notes to be | Notes, a 
yet two of their ſeven natural Notes a 
Semi- notes, viz. C and F. Methink;M 
they ſhould either ſtrixe out two of ther 
ſeven Natural Notes, becauſe they are buff 
Semi- notes, or as they call them Seni © 
tones, and ſo have butyfoe' Notes: or il 775 
they think theſe two Natural Notes an 
good Notes, but only too weak, being bu 
Semi- notes, they muſt join them together 
and make but one Note of them; andi 
this will make-up ſix Notes: and if two 
of the Natural Notes may be joined to- 
gether, and made but one Note, becauſe W 
each of them is no more than a Semi- rote, 
they may by the ſame rule join / the 
flats and ſharps two and two, as well as 
they can, and they'll afford them two 
Notes and a half, which being added to 
the ſix Notes, they will have in all eig: 
Notes and à half. But I believe they will 

ſooner admit my Twelve Notes; or rather 

Nature's Twelve Notes, than fall into any 

of theſe methods. | 


* 
72 
4 
I. 


Again, 


Wy mY, 


Twelve Notes: 


Again, if Semi-notes may be call'd pro- 
per Notes, as they not only allow, but as 


they themſelves call two of their Natural 
Votes; I don't know what notion we 
an form of the five remaining whole, pro- 
1 per or full Notes, or Tones, as they of- 
ten miſcall them, except we look upon 


chem as doubly proper and doubly Natural 


$2: 
0707s 

— . 
| ＋ 


i 


If we attend to the nature of Noe and 
Tone, as I have defined them, we ſhall a- 
void confounding the Notes and the Tones, 
We ſhall avoid likewiſe all this jargon of 


naturalizing, flatning, ſbarpning, hal- 


omg, wholing, filling, proprifying and 
doubling of Notes. Theſe things might 


be allowed, and ſhould be ſo indeed, if 


they were properties belonging to Notes ; 
but they are nothing but unaccountable im- 
properties, madeto belong to Notes. They 
firſt talk of a thing, they give ita name; and 


the next moment they call it a Hf. Nature 


has made the Notes equal; the number of 
them is Twelve, and that's all we are to 
D take 
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take notice of in this place. But They'l 

ſay perhaps, I intimate that my Tele 

Notes are moſt equally divided upon a WW 
ſtring, conſequently, that I can fret any 3 ö 
ſtring inſtrument perfectly true, and that 
by the help of theſe Twelve Notes, I pre- 4 
tend to tune Organs and Harpſicords ab- 
ſolutely true likewiſe. But I declare I do 
not pretend to this: and I am ſure they 
are as little, if not leſs able to do thoſe 

things by the help of their 7zevofuld 
puzling inconſiſtent Scale, than 1 am 
with the help of my Twelve equally na- 
tural Notes. 


Ni likely Probably, the diviſion of Notes upon 
on 3 the Harpficord, the inſtrument of greateſt 
cord have compaſs, and the diſpoſition of the Keys 


occaſioned 4 - x 
zhe incon- Upon it, gave occaſion to Muſicians of ma- 


{fer king their 72wofold abſurd Scale : tho it's 
pretty plain, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, that the 
very inventor of that curious diſpoſition 
had no notion of that Scale. A misfor- 
tune indeed ; for ſuch an autority would 
have been a great ſupport to that errone- 

ous doctrine. 88 

Here 


Twelve Notes, 


Here the Rader worſt take particular 
notice of a diſtinction between argument 
and autority. That diſtinction is not made 


by the majority; a ; a few indeed make it; 
but when they have made 7 difference, 


they have not found h difference. When 
they have done, they do not know the 
W nature of argument, nor that of autority, 
© In a word, they profer autority to argus 
ment. 


The diſpoſition of the Keys upon the 
Harpficord, is ſuch, that beginning at C, 
which, by the way, is odd enough ; for it 
would naturally be expected, that the pro- 
greſſion of their Natural Notes ſhould be- 
gin at A the firſt : that Diſpoſition, I ſay, is 
ſuch, that beginning at C, we have ſeven 


flat contiguous pieces of wood, which 


give us what they call the ſeven Natural 
Notes: and the five other pieces, riſing a- 
bove the faid ſeven, give us what they call 
the Flats and Sharps, or Semi-notes : tis 
likely. that Muſicians ſeeing the ſeven flat 
pieces of wood, calld Keys, lying contigu- 


D 2 oully, - 
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ouſly, and, as it were, more naturally 
than the other five pieces, likewiſe called 
Keys; tis likely, I ſay, that from thence, 
they have called the ſeven contiguous Keys, 
ſeven natural Notes, and the other five 
Keys flat and ſharp, or artificial Notes. 
And here it is odd enough again, that Mu- 
ſicians having Twelve Keys, every one of 
which, they themſelves call a Note, could 
never think they had Twelve Notes. But 
They'll ſay, the Flats and Sharps are not 

properly Notes; they are but Semi- notes - 
But again, if it be ſo, they had much bet- 
ter not call them Notes. 


The inſide As for the firſt diſpoſer of the Keys of 
E the Harpſicord, it is not likely he had a- 
23 2 ny notion of this ſtrange unaccountable 
Twelve Scale; for if we do but open the lid of that 
Sy: inſtrument, we ſhall find he has laid on 

the ſtrings, and tuned them according to 
ſuch a gradation as nature requires, that's 
to ſay, according to the truth of Twelve 
Notes; tho' in this there's a defect, which, 
as has been already obſerved, no body 
has hitherto been able to remedy, 


Again, 
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Again, that diſpoſition of the Keys, 
WF tho' very curious; and the judgment 
4 7 of the diſpoſer, ſuppoſing his notion of 
I the Scale in diſpute had been the ſame 


with the notion univerſally received; Iſay, 
that diſpoſition and the judgment of the 
diſpoſer, are no arguments of the truth of 


that Scale. 


But They'll ſay, I ſeem in ſome mea- 
ſure to approve what I condemn, when I 
call the diſpoſition of the Keys upon the 
Harpſicord a very curious diſpoſition. III 
tell them what I mean : that curious diſpo- De diſpo- 
fition does not conſiſt in its ſhowing which Kew 7 
Notes are Natural, and which are not; 9 
for that it cannot do, as we have ſeen : ous. 
but the ſame appears very happy, 1. As the 
Keys are proportioned to the fingers, and 
ſo bring the Tele Notes, with the 
thirteenth or Tredecime,which hitherto has 
been call'd the Octave, (which indeed is 
in a manner the whole inſtrument) within 
the reach or compaſs of the hand ; for if 
the Keys were narrower, the hand would 


D 3 in- 
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indecd have a greater compaſs; but it 
would be impoſſible to play clean. 2. As 
it fixes or takes the eye of the player, 
The Notes which they call Flats and 
Sharps being diſpoſed in two cluſters, two 
together, and three together, are like two 
land-marks, or way-wiſers; in ſo much 
that if in each vacancy, that's to ſay, be- 
tween B and C natural, and E and F na- 
tural, as call d, there was placed a Sham- 


key of the figure of their Flats and Sharps, 


I queſtion whether the brighteſt performer 
would not be confounded. And what is 
Very particular, a blind player, in this caſe, 
does greater things than a clear- ſighted 
one: for we know that blind performers, 
without the aſſiſtance of the ſaid way=wi- 
ſer, which cannot be ſo to them, find out 


all their Notes with more readineſs than 


clear- ſighted players could do, if they were 
in the dark. Again, if the Keys of Flats 
and Sharps, as call d, were to be length- 
ned out, and made flat and contiguous, as 
the Keys of Natural Notes, call'd, not 


only the ſight would be confounded, but 


the running part of playing would be ren- 


der d 
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der'd more difficult, tho ſomething were 
$ contriv'd to help the eye. 


= The diſpoſition of the Keys upon the 
Harpſicord, is, as we have ſeen, very 


commodious: but the notion of ſeven Na- 


W tural Notes, and of flat and ſharp Notes, 
is moſt incommodious. The incommodi- 
W ouſneſs of it is proved by the miſtakes it 
throws Scholars into; for, experience 
WW ſhows that Scholars have a confuſed 
idea of the made three ſorts of Notes, 
viz. naturals flats, and ſharps. They 
fancy the flats and ſharps are as diſtinct 
from one another, as both of them are 
from the Natural Notes; whereas it 
is not ſo, even according to the Autors of 
this ambiguous miſty ſcale; for their 
flats are ſharps, and their ſharps are flats. 
Again, Scholars being told, that two of 
the ſeven Natural Notes, are but Semi- 
notes; and hearing of five Semi- notes be- 
ſide, they naturally imagine, that five of 
the ſeven Natural Notes are each of them 
divided in two, which afford zen Natu- 
ral Semi-notes ; ſo that they take them 


Da for 
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ſet of Notes. And as for the odd te- 


enough, nor any thing of artificialneſs, 


cg not deſerving the names of Notes, 


fets if Notes; the one conſiſts of natural 


Twelve Notes. | 
for one ſet of Notes: the other five Semi- 
notes having nothing to do with natural. 
neſs, Scholars know not what to call 
them; but they may ſafely call them 
artificial Notes, for ſo they are really 
called by Autors. This makes a ſecond i 


Notes, they having neither naturalneſs 


it will be very difficult to find a proper 
name for them, they being improper either 
way; tho}, I think, they might be cal- 
led unnatural and artleſs, I know not 


ſo conſequently unfit to make a third ſet. 
If fo, we ſhall have in all, fifteen Notes; 
that's to ſay, cight more than we ſhould, 
according to the received doctrine. But 
if the odd. 7290 Notes muſt be received as 
good Notes, notwithſtanding all their 
unſcemlineſs ; we ſhall have in all ſeven- 
zeen Notes; that is to ſay, ten more than 
we ſhould, according to the ſame do- 
ctrine. Again, there are, they ſay, wo 


cr whole Notes, and the other of Semi- 
Notes, 
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Te two ſets afford nineteen Notes ; for 
ach of the ſeven natural whole Notes be- 
i be divided in two, give no fewer than 
: rieren Notes, to which, the five half 
: b otes being. added, the whole number 
| | juſt nineteen ; upon which, Scholars 
Eniſtake only by twelve, according to the 
m' d doctrine of Notes. Again, Scho- 
Hrs hearing of ſeven Natural, or whole 
Notes, and of Semi-notes, they ſuppoſe, 
nd indeed very rationally, that the Se- 
mi- notes are the natural or whole Notes, 
each divided in two; ſo they imagine they 
have fourteen Notes: but we have ſeen 
it is not ſo. There are but Twelve Notes 
in all; two of their ſeven Natural Notes 
; being unnatural and indiviſible. Again, 
there are two ſets of Semi-notes ; the firſt 
contains two Semi-notes; and the ſe- 
cond contains five Semi- notes: but it 
will be thought abſurd to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Semi-notes and Semi-notes, as long 
as the word Semi-note is not taken in 
two different ſenſes ; and if it was, the 


being 


otes. Here, a Scholar ſuppofes that 


improperty would be intolerable, There 
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being then no difference between a Sem;. f ſti 
note and a Semi-note, as Semi-notes ; the 

two ſets of Semi- notes ſhould be made bu 
one, and then there would be one com 
pleat ſet of Semi- notes, ſeven in number: Me 
But then it muſt not be ſo; for the ſet of 7 

two Semi- notes is a ſet of Natural, pro-. 
per, and whole Notes; whereas the ſet of 
five Semi- notes is a ſet of but Semi- note: 
ſtill ; that's to ſay, a ſet of unnatural, 1 
improper, and but half Notes. I 


But, here I expect to be taken up by 
ſome mathematical muficians, if any 
ſuch can be, for preſuming to ſay that 
ſome Notes are not diviſible. What! 
they'll ſay, is not a Note diviſible ad 
infmitum ? That queſtion, I own, is dif- 
ficult ; for, it they mean a whole Note ; 
then a Semi-note is diviſible but to half 
infinity: if they mean a Semi-note, then 
a whole Note is diviſible to more than 
infmitum ; tis diviſible to two infinities 
exactly. And if they mean only a Note 
undeterminate, and undiſtinguiſhed, their 
own anaiſtinguihed diſtindtion, ſtill ſub- 

ſiſting, 
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Wing, then it's impoſſible to ſay any 
Ping to it. But ſuppoſing all their Notes 
be alike, and cach of them diviſible 
i 7 ſafiuitum, as the ſtring upon which 
ey are all taken is ſuppoſed to be di- 
* a üble; then we ſhall have as many in- 
| Witics as we pleaſe, in one infinity, 


Again, ſuppoſing the Notes to bedi- 

Fifible. ad finitum, or ad infmitum, I 
Won't. fee of what uſe that diviſibility 
y n be. i We can expect any uſe from 
t, it muſt be either for taking the pizch, 
or for tuning; both which are done at 
} once by the ear, without ſuch puzzling 
minute diviſions, which, at laſt, depend up- 
Yon the ear for the proof of their juſtneſs. 


The unaptneſs of this Scale farther ap- 
pears by the dark notion which even 
great Players have of it: and indeed, tis 
no great wonder, no wonder at all, that 
the brighteſt Performers ſhould have no 
clear idea of 7hree non-entities ; for ſuch 
the naturalneſs, flatneſs, and ſharpneſs 
of Notes are. Some of the beſt Players, 

even 


* 


- 
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even of the Harpficord, where all ti 
Notes are plainly ſeen and felt, whig : 
feeling, by the way, is the only guide ; 
blind Players can have; ſome very go 
Players, I ſay, have ſuch a confuſed ni 
tion of their Notes, that they canno 
readily. tell how many their natural; 6 4 
flats and ſharps make in all. is 

| | 9 
But here, I ſhall be taken up for ca- 
ling the naturalneſs, flatneſs, and ſbarp- 
neſs of Notes, three non-entities. They 
ſay, tho' I don't allow the flatneſs and i 
ſharpneſs of Notes, I muſt allow the na- 
turalneſs of them; or elſe, what muſt 5 | 
my Notes be ? If I don't allow the na- 
turalneſs of Notes, I ſeem to allow no 
Notes at all: But the anſwer is very plain. 
The Notes are very natural, and fo are | . 
all things in nature; but there is no ſuch | 4 
thing in Mufic as Natural Notes, with | 4 
relation to thoſe rzvo non-entities, call'l WR 
flatneſs and ſharpneſs : but thoſe two ima- 
ginary things oblige me to make a kind 
of digreſſion. 
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WW. Lani e cke terms fats Thee on 
s and ſharpneſs are abſolutely improper, = 
een apply'd to Notes. But they may be u- N 
less improperly, when we talk of Keys, Notes, bat 
ns there is 4 
; 1 v becauſe the word Key is taken in three fa and « 
ry different ſenſes; and becauſe I have * 
ö 6 romiſed never to uſeany term ſo much as in 
- Vo never ſo little different ſignifications; 
Jam obliged to have recourſe to two other 
4 or even to make new words, if I 
: an find none ready made that will anſwer 


F end. 


E The word Key is uſed to ſignify, 1. The Theterm 
ieces of wood or ivory, by which the os dakar 


| F rings of a Harpſicord are ſtruck, and 4 
5 three very 


8 vhich might for that reaſon be milled more Davy 


[7 
fl 


E : properly Strikers: but becauſe it is not 
N F convenient to change names without ſome 
Nereat reaſon, we may as well retain the 
word Key, but uſe it in this ſenſe only. 
3 2. The word Key is uſed likewiſe to ſig- 
| | nify the Note in which à piece of Mulic 
ends. Now becauſe I would teach the 
unlearned as well as talk to the learned, it 


» 


* 
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ſtrument, which is known to very few, | 


luſtrate this point farther, but will like- | 4 
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is very proper farther to explain the wor; 
Key, in this ſecond ſenſe. Such is the m 
ture of any piece of Mr/ic, ſimple or con. 
pound, that all, and the whole ſtrains 9 4 
it, retain ſomething of the laſt Note d 1 

that ſame piece. The relation of that lai 
Note to the whole piece is ſo great, that if 
that Note only was play d, and held olf 
to the whole, that Note would be a to 
rable concord to it. The Drone of: 4 
Bag-pipe explains this perfectly well, o 1 p 
perfectly, that I hope the reader will ex- ? 
cuſe the meanneſs of the example, which Ml 
however is ſo much the better, as that in. t : , 
ſtrument is very well known. But here 
is another example taken from another in- : 


that the bringing of it in, will not only il- | 


wiſe be an agreeable information. The 1 
better ſort of Trumpet Marines, are ſo 
contrived, that the ſometimes 1 2, ſometimes | 3 
15, and ſometimes 18 wire-ſtrings drawn | 
length-ways within that inſtrument, are 
all tuned uni ſon, or higher Tredecime, to 
the great Monochord, that's to ſay, ſingle 

ſtring, 


* 1 
„ 941 
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ring, drawn length-ways likewiſe upon 
he inſtrument ; which contrivance of 
rings within, is called organifmg the in- 
trrument. The Drone ſounds but one and 
E. he ſame Note to all that is played upon 
ee ſmall pipe; it is a concord and kind of 
1 Baſs to it: and the laſt Note of the tune is 


4 f p Wniſon. In almoſt the ſame manner, the 
Wrings within the Trumper Marine make 
p one concord to all that is played upon 
e Monochord on the out- ſide; but be- 
ae, they are concords one to another. 
E 3 And by the way, theſe examples, as mean 
rr ſtrange as they may ſeem, are follow- 
Wed ſometimes, by many great Compoſers, 
ho make no other Baſs to ſome ſtrains, 
F than one long continued Note, which 
Naa anſwers the Drone of the Bag- 


By 


And here I'll obſerve, for the ſake of 
E thoſe whoſe ſinging or playing is often di- 
ſturb' d by bells, that, according to the na- 
ture of the Key, in this d ſignifi- 
cation, they may make that great diſad- 


> SS na 9 | 


vantage 


[ I. o it a Tredeci me, the ſame with the firſt or | 
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vantage a very conſiderable advantage 
which will be by ſinging or playing in the 
Key which the bell ſounds: and if a num. 
ber of bells is ringing at the ſame time 
they muſt play in the Key of the lowet,l L 
3. The word Key in its third acceptatinl 
ſignifies the general humor or mode of al 
air. There are only two ſorts of tl 
general humor, conſequently but 70 F | 
ſorts of Keys, in this third ſenſe ; ani 
theſe Keys are called either flat, of 


ſharp. 


. 


Here the terms fat and ſharp, which] | 4 
are uſed very impertinently in Notes, ar: Wi 
uſed more pertinently, or rather leſs im. : : 
pertinently in Keys; for there are really 
two remarkable accidents belonging on 
them, call'd flatneſs and ſharpneſs, where- | 13 5 
as there is nothing like it in Notes. 1 


To explain this farther, we muſt conſ- 
der, that this flatneſs and ſharpneſs in an 4 
air, is not owing to the flatneſs or ſharp- \; 
neſs of any Note ; for, as we have ſeen, 
there is no ſuch thing in Mrfec ; but this 

no- 
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W notable difference in the mode or Humor 
of a tune, which is the third ſignification 
of the term Key, is nam'd Flatneſs or 
== Sharpneſs, from the flatneſs or ſharpneſs 
= f be Third, which occaſions this great 
difference. When the Third is flat, the 
air is ſoft, ſerious, and bordering a little 
| 7 upon melancholy : and when the Third 
ss ſharp, the air is gay, lively and joyful. 


Here, I think it proper to introduce 
two properer terms than what we have 
now. The term fatneſs, which is ap- 
ply d to the firſt ſort of Key, in the third 
ſignification of that word, naturally gives 
us an idea of a thing which really does 
not belong to that Key. The word fat- 
n expreſſes ſomething diſagreeable, 
which certainly cannot be meant of the 
flat Key, for there is nothing difagreeable 
in it, if the airit ſelf is good ; and if it is 
not, it cannot be the fault of the Key. 
Beſides, there's nothing of flatneſs in this 
Key, in any ſignification of the word at, 
except this in difpute, and if this term 
was tolerable in this caſe, the ſignificati- 


E on 
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The terms 
Soft and 


Gay, pro- 


perer terms 
than flat 


and ſh: 1p, 
as apply'd 
to Keys. 
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on of it would not be reſtrained enough 
to this Key, or at leaſt would give us a 
very imperfe& idea of it. That which 
diſtinguiſhes the at Key from the ſharp 
Key, is certainly the ſoftneſs of it, which 
ſoftneſs is oppoſed to the livelineſs or vi- 
vacity of the ſharp Key. Now ſoftneſs be- 
ing the characteriſtic of the flat Key, or in 
a manner, the at Key it ſelf ; and that 
word expreſſing nothing more than what 
really belongs to that Key, I think it 
moſt proper to call the flat Key the Soft 
Key. The term ſharpneſs, apply'd to the 
other Key, is not ſo improper as that 
of flatneſs, apply'd to the firſt. Some | 
will wonder, perhaps, I don't think it 
a very proper term, ſince it conveys no 
diſagreeable idea, and ſignifies no more 
than really belongs to the Key to which 
it is apply d. But, the improperty I 
find in that term, is, that the ſignifica- 
tion of it is not enough reſtrained to 
Mufic, and that we have other words 
even in Engliſh that will better expreſs 
the very nature of this Key. We have 
ſeen that airs. in the ſharp Key, are gay, 
lively, 
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lively, and joyful : if ſo, I think that 
Key might moſt properly be called the 
Gay Key, and the more ſo, becauſe gayety 
will here be oppoſed to ſoftneſs, two 
qualities which the Poets, who indeed 


are a kind of Muſicians, take care ſhould 
meet in the Fair, their known wonted 
theme, and certainly a very agreeable 


E fruitful ſubject, 


Some will ſay, perhaps, the difference 
here made between Keys, is not always 
the difference ; for many airs are as gay 
as they can be, notwithſtanding the flat- 
neſs of the Third, and contra. And in- 
deed, the flatneſs or ſharpneſs of it has 


nothing to do with the /ofzneſs or gayety 


of the air. But I think it is very hard to 
fay what can be, and what cannot be, 


in this caſe particularly: for who can 


be ſure that the ſprightlieſt air he has 
heard in the Soft Key cannot be exceeded 


by another in ſprightlineſs, by the power 


of the Cay Key only ? and contra again ? 
In other words, the ſprightlineſs of an 
air in the Gy Key, is not altogether ow- 

| E 2 ing 
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ing to. the gayety of the Key, but to the 


fancy of the air it ſelf, and contra. But i 4 k 
perhaps, I have contradicted my elf, Þ 2 
when I talked of the flatneſs and ſharpneſ; # - 


of the Third: it would be ſo indeed, if | L 
then I had talk'd my own language, 


In that caſe, I have only uſed the words 
hitherto received, which indeed, make a 
very hard phraſe, not at all conſtruable i: 


by the rules of Mafic. But according to 
the truth of Twelve Notes, and the pro- 
perty of terms, we muſt expreſs our 
ſelves thus, the Soft Key is known by the 
progreſſion of its Notes, which is by one, 
three, four. The Gay Key is known by 
the progreſſion of its Notes, which is by 
one, three, five: nor would this be my 
language quite, for I have a great ex- 
ception againſt the term Key, as uſed in 
its two laſt ſenſes, 


Something might be ſaid upon the 
now /ixth and ſeventh, and their flatneſs 
and ſharpneſs (as call'd) as they may re- 
late to Keys in the third ſenſe ; but what 
is already laid, I think may ſabce; but 

betore 


# Twelve Notes: 

before I return, I muſt give reaſons for ex- 
ceepting againſt the term Key, in the two 
BT laſt ſignifications. 


lt is very ſtrange, that in /o copious, 
and /o ſigni ficant a Language as the En- 
=z// is, any two the leaſt different, much 
1 more three vaſtly different ideas ſhould 
be fixed to one and the ſame word; eſpe- 
| 0 cially in ſuch a Science as this; a Science 
noble and delightful indeed, but ſuch as 
| 1 will be difficult enough ſtill, after all en- 


33 


: 1 deavors uſed to make it eaſy. I have 


WE faid already, that the word Key may be 
1 3 uſed ſtill in its firſt ſignification. But 1 
muſt repeat this too, that I would have 
that to be its only ſignification. As for 
two other proper and diſtin& names for 
= the two other ſorts of Keys, methinks 
they offer themſelves. 


We have ſeen that the word Key, in 
the ſecond ſenſe, ſignifies he Nete in 
= wich an air ends, and that the ſame 
Note is very aptly compared to the Drone 
olf a Bag- pipe: I muſt own, I think the 

E 3 word 


A new 
term in- 
ſtead of 
Key in th 
ſecond 
ſenſe. 
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word Drone would do very well, were 
it not for the mean notion we have of 
a Bag-pipe; an Inſtrument, however 
likely to be very ancient, if ancienty, 
which is a wonderful great recommen- 
dation to many things, even to broken 
ſtones and defaced pictures and coin, can 
be any recommendation to this. But if WA a 


ö bs e 


this term muſt not be received, let us t 
look into the Nature of the thing, and try r 
if we cannot find a proper name for it, © 


more likely to be received. If we attend 
to the nature of a Key in the ſecond ſenſe, 
we ſhall find it is a Note that has a rela- 
tion to all, or at leaſt, to moſt of the 
other Notes of an air : If ſo, that Note 
muſt be a main Note; if fo again, I 
don't ſee why it may not be called 7he 
main Nite. The only objection, if any 
at all can be made, is, that the name is 
too long: but if that be an objection, it 
will be ſoon removed, by calling this 
main Note Nora. And here it may not 
be improper to remark, that upon ſome, 
if not upon all inſtruments, one Nota 


ſhall be pleaſanter than another, in airs 
--+06 
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of the ſame humor or mode, even in the 
= ſame air, tho' the ſtrings, and the man- 
ner of playing are the very ſame ; in 
other words, the ſame air ſhall be more 
or leſs. pleaſant as play d in one or ano- 
Kher Nota, by the ſame player, upon the 
game inſtrument, upon the ſame ſtrings» 
and in the very ſame manner; whereas 
there is no ſuch thing in the voice, ſup- 
Y pong ing however, that the air be of a ſmall 
( compats and taken within the commo- 
dious reach of the voice. 


The word Key in PE third ſenſe ſig-, 4 new 


f | nitics, as we have ſcen, he general Fo Fey of 
| mor or mode of an air. If ſo, I ſee no 121 1,16. 
WE inconvenience in calling the Key in this 
5 | third ſignification, the Mode ; but They'll. 
ay, J fall into the very ſame improperty 
I pretend to avoid; for the word Mode is 
already uſed in Maſic in another ſenſe, | 
| 1 and it ſignifies an indeterminate kind of 
= Time or Movement: That's very true; but 
han, that word does not ſignify a particu- 
lar ſort of Time or Mocement. When we Þ 
talk of Time, the words Mode and Mo- 8 
2 * * 4 ment 1 
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ment are perfectly ſynonimous. If fo, ! 
don't ſee why the word Mode in that ſigni- 
fication ſhould not be diſuſed, and the 
word Movement uſed only: and if not ſo, 
I think we are at full liberty of ſettling 
thoſe words as juſt explain d. But here 
follows another piece of puzzle, and that is, 


able piece 


a rate... The naturalneſs, flatneſs, ſharpneſs, | 1 
of puzzle. and artificialneſs of Modes. II 
What the Autors of theſe four ſtrange 
things mean, I am very ſure very few 1 I 
Readers underſtand ; and indeed, I que- Wi 
ſtion whether the very Writers of them 
underſtand themſelves. I am very ſure, 
this obſcure and moſt improper way of 
writing makes the ſtudy of Maſic moſt WR 
diſagreeable. This is, in ſhort, talking 
of a new ſet of Non-entities. But They'll Wl 
ſay, I am ſo very fond of this term, that I 
uſe it even to contradict my ſelf; for I 
have allowed the flatneſs and ſharpneſs of 
Modes, but only have exchanged theſe 
terms for thoſe of, Softneſs and Cayety. 
'Tis true, the ſoftneſs and gayety of 
Modes 
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des are real (the difference in terms 
Waking no difference in things) and we 
; 1 have ſeen what they are: but there are 
Wo ſuch things as ſoftneſs or gayety of 


em. The naturalneſs of Modes is real 
ikewiſe, but ſo far only, as it ſignifies 


2 and gay Modes, and not as oppoſed 
1 to the /oftneſs and gayety of thoſe Modes ; 

or this would be oppoſing abſolutely 
Whoſe two things to themſelves, As ri- 


2 for, naturalneſs in this caſe, is oppoſed 
to naturalneſs, and made very different 
from it ſelf, I would not have the Rea- 
der think this is a miſtake either of the 
Autor or Printer. Naturalneſs is made 
F as different from naturalneſs, as ſoftneſs 
is really different from gayety. And as 
to the artificialneſs of Modes, nothing 
| j hardly can be ſaid more extravagant, ex- 
& cept indeed we ſuppoſe that Nature and 
Art are the ſame thing, or at leaſt two 
ſynonimous terms; but even then the Tau- 
tology would be intolerable. 


"_ 
3 * + 


** 4 


. as oppoſed to the naturalneſs of 


I mere are two ſuch things in Nature as 


aiculous as the thing is, it is done here; 


That 
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That Which in a manner forces tot] 
Autors into theſe inconſiſtencies and le 
abſurdities, is their own /e/f-inco;h 


ſtent Scale, or their undiftinguiſhy : . 


Aiſtinctiou of Notes, and ſo one ab. YN 
ſurdity begets another. And it is no 
great pity, none at all indeed, that thi 
Autors of ſo much confuſion, ſhoul 
be thrown into their own confuſtor, ; 10 
As they have ordered their Notes up 
on the paper, they have but two Note £ 


they can write an air upon the plain 
lines and ſpaces, without uſing any of | N 
the marks for their Flats and Sharps. 5 N 
'Theſe two Notes are their A natural 5 | 
and C natural. They look upon it, that 
theſe two Notas are the only two Na- 


them appear without any of the marks for 
Flats and Sharps, tho it is ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſo in A; and is often otherwiſe in C. 
But, ; 3 


Here 
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F Here is a knot of improperties: a knot 
difficult to untie, indeed, than the 
1 „ d Gordian Knot was, becauſe, truly 
is not ſo skilfully contrived: but then, 
Wit does not puzzle Alexanders, it per- 
eres Scholars of a genius not at all de- 
Mlable, 


5 Not eddy the Nota is confounded with 

1 0 Mode, but the two plain and diſtinct 

) Worts of Modes are made but one. To 

Wake this plain, we muſt conſider, that 

cording to their notion of the natural- 

cſs, flatneſs and ſharpneſs of Notes, A 

E Watural, and C natural, as they call them, 

ppcar to be Keys naturally alike, be- 

| 0 auſe no flats nor ſharps are ſeen in them; 

o,, as has been already ſaid, this does 

ot always hold good. Now, this puz- That puz- 

3 ale is wrapt up in the word Key ; - for this 25 up 

WE word ſtands here both for Nota and Mode, , 4 a5 * 
and the Mode it ſelf is left undiſtinguiſh- 

5 ed: for an air in A natural, as call'd, is 

b in the ſoft Mode; and an air in C natural, 

Jas call'd, is in the gay Mode, notwith- 

l ſtanding, 


. 
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ſtanding, they both look natural alike | Fo 
on the paper, or at leaſt, as they preten [ yell 
they do. And as if this heap of conf 3 : l 
was not great enough, the artificial», 

of Modes i is added. But I ſhall not (penal on 2 


any time in exploding a notion ſo veil 
ridiculous, for the taking no notice of q br. 
will be the ſtrongeſt oonflitarion By 4 
here, I muſt de the Reader to remen{Þ 
ber, there is no ſuch thing as a natur þ 8 
Key diſtinctly from any thing elſe, not « 1 * 
ven in any of the three ſignifications of te 
word. For, 1. There is but one ſort il 
Strikers. 2. 'There can be but one fort of ; E ' 
Notas. And, 3. There are two ſorts «ff A 
Modes, the one ſoft, the other gay, bon 
natural alike. 


* 


I would go on now with proving the 
truth of Twelve Notes, by the very Na- 
ture of Notes, or at leaſt by their mutual 
relations. But Myfic, as it is treated, 
abounds with ſo many improperties and 
inconſiſtencies, that one cannot go far 
without being ſtopp'd by them. The 
clearing the way of all thoſe encumbran- 
| CCS 
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cannot but be very pleaſing. And I 
ell the longer upon it, becauſe in ſhow- 
» p the incongruity of the ſeven Notes, 
Fc. 1 ſtill keep to my buſineſs ; and I not 
i make the truth of the Tales Notes 
ear the brighter, but make the Reader 
ere ſenſible of the great want of that 


4 iy 
'F t truth. 
* - : 
3 4 


5 4 ; 
bo | K 
27 1 __ 
#5 I q 
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5 1 he Autors of the ſeven Natural Notes, They ac- 
4200 { a knowledge 

all their appertainances, are forced ve- nd bey 

: : 1 deny their 
Wy often by the unnatural ordering of their Tere au 


| Notes, to conſider their Semi- notes, I jbarpsto be 
Nean their unnatural, or at leaſt, non- na- . 
| ©. Semi-notes, 1n the ſame view as they e 
| Wo their Natural Notes. This happens, 1. 
yen they tranſpoſe an air from one Nota 
Wo another, as from C natural, as call'd, 
| in the gay Mode, to D natural, as call'd, 
likewiſe i in the gay Mode. For then, their 
K third of the firſt Nota, which is E, one 
. of their Natural Notes, becomes F ſharp, 

5 one of their Semi- notes, in the ſecond No- 
3 ra. And this is reciprocal in theſe two 
Noras; for their third in both being the 
ame their F. ſharp a Semi. note i in the lat- 

ter, 
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ter, is the ſame as their E natural in the 
former. The ſame equivocation hold; 
good, if it may be call'd good, thro'-o; M 
their whole Scale. And indeed, the 
thing being rightly conſider d, we find, ; 
equivocations are of very great uſe: ſv 
it is abſolutely impoſſible to account ſor Ml 
this unaccountableneſs, without the re. i 
peated uſe of equivocations : perhaps | 13 
ſhould have faid ambiguities, for fear « 
being ambiguous my ſelf. Gs 


Again, the Autors of the ſeven Notes, 
Sc. are obliged to look upon their Semi- 
notes as Natural Notes, in another reſped 
from that juſt mentioned. They even ac- 
knowledge every one of their five Semi- 
notes to be right Natural Notes. Th 
happens, 2. When the Nora is one of 
the Semi-notes. The Nota is, as we 
have ſeen, the Note in which a tune ends, 


notes, that Seminote is there a Note, and 
a main Note too, as has been explained. 
"Tis very frequent to find their B fat and 
E flat, as Notas, and there are pretty 


many 


n 
a 
So, if the tune ends in one of their Semi-? 
i 
. 
{ 
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many pieces, whoſe Nuas are their 4 
at, C Harp, and F r. 
; 


Nou, when a doctrine ſeems very odd 

Wand ſtrange, we have great reaſon to 
doubt the truth of it: but when the ſame 

s' ſo very unaccountable, that the Teach- 

ers of it cannot account for it themſelves, 

hen we have as great a reaſon to reject 

Wt as a downright falſhood, or, at leaſt, 

s an intolerable improperty, as bad as 

| f down; right falſhood it ſelf. This is the 
caſe of the ſeven natural Notes and their 
appertainances: for, ſeven natural Notes The [ame 
may be ſung from any pitch; and ſeven N © 


made na- 


natural Notes may be ſung beginning *) Ber; 
from any of the ſeven Natural Notes, and or non-na- 
Y the Notes fo ſung, are ſaid, or at leaſt, Oy 

@ ſuppoſed to be ſtill natural, even begin- 

ning at any Note, natural, flat, or ſharp, 

and ſinging half natural, as they muſt, _ 
and half flat and ſharp Notes: but what KH 
is moſt ſurpriſing, the inſtruments, not- 
withſtanding their compaſs is greater 
than that of the voice, cannot play Notes 
ſo naturally as the voice ſings them; nor 


can 


A 4 if 7 1 
r 


2 aur 
A 3 
5 . nr 
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be ſuppoſed natural, as indeed it is, even 


= 4 „ 
t. 


i 


. | | 
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can the Notes appear ſo natural upon 
the paper (as the writing of them i; 
order d, and as it is ſuppoſed) as they 
ſound from the voice. The Notes both 
upon the inſtrument and paper, are nay. | 
ral and unnatural, or artificial, and this M 
interchangeably, any how at randon, 
when taken from the voice ; whereas the 
ſame Notes in the voice are always a 
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natural alike. And what is greatly to b 
lamented, when we make any of the ſeven i 


Natural Notes a Nota; Nature or Natu- 


ralneſs, is not ſure of appearing but once in 


the ſeven times without her contrary Unna- 
turalneſs ; for not one of the Natural Notes 


being made a Nota, can afford a ſet of all 
Natural Notes. 'They'll ſay, the Not: MK 
C natural, in the gay Mode, muſt be ex- 
cepted, but ſo very hard is this caſe, that Wi 


there is an exception to this exception; 
unnatural Notes being often brought into 


this Nota. Again, if we make a Nota 
of any of the ngtural, flat and ſharp Notes, 
as certainly we may, and indeed is actu- | 


ally done of moſt : and if every Nota mult 
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according to the received notions, no 
Muſician having ever been heard to talk 
of artificial Keys in the ſecond ſig- 
nification of that word, as explain'd 

above; I ſay, if we make a Nota of any 
of the natural, flat and ſharp Notes, and 
W we ſuppoſe every Nota natural; then, 
Nature and Artifice will, and muſt ever 
W be confounded; even in both the Modes. 
or to take the thing in another view, the 
= naturalneſs and artificialiefſs which 
they give us as two very diſtin things, 

are undiſtinguiſh d eleven times in twelve, 
in the gay Mode, and often indeed alto- 
gether ſo: and they are always undi- 
ſtinguiſh'd in the ſofr Mode. 


All this puzzle is occaſion'd by their Tha: puz- 
5 ⁊le ts occa- 

method of writing the Notes, and by fren'd by 
the diſpoſition of them upon the Harpſi- , e: 
c f thod of 

cord, tho that diſpoſition is a very inno- writing 
p ; EI Notes, &Cs 

cent cauſe of this difficulty. They have, MM 

as we have ſeen, no ſet of all natural 
Notes, either upon the inſtrument or the 
paper, except that in the Nota, C natu- 
ral, as they call it, gay Mode, which ſet 
F is 
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is not always all natural neither. They 
indeed pretend that their A natural, /f 
Mode, and D natural, ſoft Mode, arc 

' Notas, affording each of them a ſet of 
natural Notes, the ſame as C natural, 
gay Mode: but that is a pretence indeed ; 
for they are never ſo as they would have 
us take them, they never appearing to be 
ſo natural upon the paper, and conſe- 
quently upon the inſtrument, as C natural, 
gay Mode does. | 


Here we muſt obſerve, that according 
to the doctrine of Twelve Notes; and 
even according to the notion. of ſeven 
Notes, Gc. there are Twelve Notas ; for 
an air may be made to end in any of the 

There are Twelve Nites, Each Nota affords 20 
83 Modes; yet there are not twenty four 
called Der Modes : there are but two of them, but 


tas, and 
ru Re, each of them is repeated twelve times, 


here called Re . 1 

Modes, and this repetition is a meer repetition 
without any diminution or augmentation ; 
for the fofr Mode is always equally /off, 
and the gay Mode equally gay, and this 
at any Nora. They ll fay, it is not only 
| certain, 


Twelve N "tes. 


certain, but it is plain that ſome airs are 
ſoſter than others, even according to the 
definition I have given of flatneſs, which 
I now call-/ofrneſs. I anſwer, is it both 
certain and plain, that ſome airs are ſofter 
chan others; but then, is it not owing to 
the Modes being ſofter, but to the very 
nature or run of that air. The ſame 


1 5 muſt be obſerved of the oppoſite ſide, the 
gay Mode. All theſe things are very The notion 
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plain; but they do not appear ſo upon 
: | the paper, nor upon the inſtrument. The 5 
notion of natural, flat and ſharp Notes, 
and the marks uſed for them, make a 
great confuſion, and conſequently throw 
4 Scholars into great miſtakes, particular- 
A ly as to Modes; and indeed they are 
. E taught to judge of the flatneſs or ſharp- 
neſs of the Key, that's to ſay, the ſoftneſs or 
= gayety of the Made, by the marks of 
flats and ſharps prefix d to the five lines. 
I might” now make a regular progreſſion 
thro' the Twelve Notar, in both the 
Modes, and in both the miſty views, as 
they have been expoſed in the Intro- 
dation; and then take particular notice 
5 of 


of flats and 


their Adodes 
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of the many falſe lights the r Modes 


appear in; but the following examples 
will ſuffice, 


Examples An air in the Nota, which they call 
T. O natural, or B natural ſharp, appear- 
ing without any mark of flatneſs or ſharp- 
neſs, at the head of the five lines. Scho- 
lars cannot ſay whether it be in a Fat or 
ſharp Mode ; they have ſome notion of 
its being in a natural one. This throws 
them into a great improperty ; for as we 
have ſeen, there is no ſuch thing in Mu 
fic as a natural Mode, oppoſed to a flat 
or ſharp Mode. 'There are two Modes, 
the one at, the other ſharp, both natu- 
ral alike ; and this air in their C natural, 
or B natural ſharp, is in the ſharp | 
Mede. iT 


Again, a tune in the Nota, which they 
call C flat, meaning their C natural, 
with their flat Third, not their C natural 
flat, or B natural; that tune appearins | 
with many marks of flatneſs, Scholars 
ſuppoſe that tune to be in a flat Mode, 

and 
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and it is ſo. An example of the oppo- 
ſite ſide might be brought in likewiſe, 
where the appearance agrees with the 
truth it ſelf But the marks of flatneſs 


and ſharpneſs ſhowing right ſometimes, 


© deceive Scholars very often, as will ſoon 
appear. 


Again, a piece in the Nota which they 
[ call 4 flat, meaning their A flat or & 

Harp, a Semi- note, not their A natural 
with their flat Third: this piece appear- 


; | 5 ing with more marks of flatneſs than the 


tune above mentioned does, Scholars ſup- 


4 poſe that piece to be in a flatter Mode, 
in a Mode exceeding flat indeed, the No- 


© 7a it ſelf being called flat; but it is more 


i . than quite the contrary, for, this laſt piece 


| i is in the ſharp Mode. 


Again, an air in the Nora, which they 

call F natural, or E natural ſbarp, ap- 
& pearing with one mark of flatneſs, it is 
taken by Scholars to be in the flat Mode. 
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Another air in the Nota E fly 
meaning their E flat, or D ſharp, Semi. 


note, not E natural with a flat Third; 
that air appearing with more marks o 
flatneſs than the preceeding one, and the 
Nora it ſelf being called flat; that air is 
ſuppoſed to be in 4 Mode abundantly 3 


flatter . 


Another air in the Nota D ſharp, i 
meaning their D natural, with a ſharp 8 


Third, not D ſharp, or E flat, that air 
appearing with two marks of ſharpneſs, 
and ſometimes with three, is ſuppoſed to 


be in a very ſharp Mode. 


Another air in the Nota FE fharp, 
meaning their E natural, or F natural 
flat, with a ſharp Third, not F natural 
ſharp, or F natural ; that air appearing 
with more marks of ſharpneſs than the 
preceeding one, it is ſuppoſed to be in 
a ſharper Mode ſtill. Now, all theſe 
four airs ſuppoſed to be in four different 
Modes are in the very ſame, is. the 
ſoa! 7 Mode. Some indeed will have it, 

that 
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; that there are degrees of flatneſs and ſharp- 
W neſs in each Mode; but if there be any, 


they are very trifling, and yet not accord- 


ing to theſe appearances. 


Again, a tune in the Nota E natural, 


or F natural flat: that tune appearing 


1 
— 4 


& with one mark of ſharpneſs, it is ſuppoſed 
EE be in the ſharp Mode. 


Another tune in the Nota, B natural, 


or C natural flat, not B natural ſharp, 
or C natural ; that tune appearing with 
two marks of ſharpneſs is ſuppoſed to be 


in a ſharper Mode than the preceeding 
one is. But the misfortune is, as to the 
firſt it is juſt the contrary ; and as to the 
ſecond, it is more than juſt the contrary ; 
for both theſe tunes are in the flat Mode. 


Again, a piece in the Nota B flat, 
meaning B flat, or A ſharp, a Semi-note, 
not B natural with a flat Third; that 
piece appearing . with marks of flatneſs ; 
and the Nota it ſelf being called flat, it 


1s ſuppoſed to be in a flat Mode. 
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Another piece in the Nota E flat, A 
meaning E flat, or D ſharp, a Semi- Mig t 
note, not E natural, or F natural Wd / 


than the. preceeding one does, and the } ; 
Nota it ſelf being alſo call'd flat, the piece 
is ſuppoſed to be in a much flatter Mode. 
But, here the Modes labour under the 
ſame misfortune as above; for, as to the] ; 
firſt, it is quite the contrary ; and as to 
the ſecond, it is more than quite the con- 
trary; for both theſe pieces are in the 


ſharp Mode. 


I was going to end this here ; but the 4 
ſubje& being odd and curious enough, 
I' add the following examples. | 


An air in the Neta, F natural, or F 
natural ſharp, with a flat J hird appear- 
ing with three marks of flatneſs, it is ſup- 
poſed to be in the flat Mode; and it is 
ſo, 


Anc- 
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Another air in the Nota B flat, mean- 
hg the ſame as above, ce. B flat, or 
7 ſharp, a Semi-note, not B natural, 

[ a flat Third ; that air appearing 


ith two marks of flatneſs, and the No- 
it ſelf being called flat, it is ſuppoſed 
Wo be likewiſe in the flat Mode: but it is 
uite the contrary; for, this laſt air is in 


Py 


the Jharp Mode. 


Again, a piece in the Nota B natural, 
meaning plain B natural, or C natural 
at, with a ſharp Third, not B natural 


Harp, or C natural : that piece appear- 


Þ fuppoſed to be in the ſharp Mode ; and 
it is ſo. 
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Another piece in the Nota C ſharp, 
| 5 meaning C ſharp, or D flat. a Semi-note, 
1 not C natural with a ſharp Third: that 
piece appearing with as many marks of 
ſharpneſs as the preceeding one does, and 
the Nota it ſelf being call'd ſharp, it is 
ſuppoſed to be in a ſharper Made. But 
it 


ing with five marks of ſharpneſs, it is 
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Third: that piece appearing with all the N 
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it is more than quite the contrary, for thi: 
laſt picce is in the flat Mode. 


Again, another piece in the Nora G 
ſharp, meaning & ſharp or A Hat, a Se. 
mi-note, not & natural with a ſharp 


marks of ſharpneſs which the preceeding ; | 
one appears with, it is judged to be like. Wl 
wiſe in the ſharp Mode. The miſtake i; ; 4 
the ſame ; for, this laſt piece is in the fl 
Mode. e 


They ll ſay, this is ſtraining the mat. 
ter; for, whoever ſaw a piece of Mz: Wl 
in the Nora, C ſharp, or & ſharp, as e. 
plained ? Indeed there are but few ; but 
there may be as many as a Compoſe: | 
ſhall pleaſe. But I believe, I grant my 
adverſaries a great deal more than I ſhould; 
for, in Da Capo Songs, the Nota of the 
ſecond part is generally one of their flats 
or ſharps, and often this very Carb 
and & ſharp, as explained above. The 
very ſame is found in many Solos, Suna— 
tas, and Concertos, tho the Player is not 
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Uirected to begin Da Capo. But what a 
miſt i is all this ! what a labyrinth ! all theſe Aber 


Veil upo 
improperties, and the non-diſtinguiſhing Maſe f 
petween Key, Key and Key, weave up a 
Feil, next to impenetrable to the eyes of 


ccholars. 


All theſe examples make it evidently 
7 : appear, that the great improperty of the 
Hatneſs and ſharpneſs of their Notes, 
throws Scholars into confuſion. And to re- 

peat it briefly, when they tell us, ſuch an air 

Ws in 4 ſharp, or ſuch another is in E Hat, 
| the words cannot inform us whether the 
ſharpneſs or the flatneſs belongs to the 
9 Nora, or to the Mode, whereas if the 
terms flatneſs and ſharpneſs did belong to 
& Modes only, the ambiguity would be re- 


| terms Softneſs and Gayety for Modes, in- 
WE ſtead of thoſe fat. and ſharpneſs is 
. better on two accounts. 1. Not only as 
: 50 are moſt proper in themſelves. 2. 
But as they can make no room for mi- 
| Qakes, tho we ſtill uſe the preſent impro- 
5 | per way of writing Notes. 


Now, 


contradiction implied in them. But let 


fic. Mifſic is certainly very accountable, 


Twelve Notes. 


Now, I hope none will dare to ſay 
that this great unaccountable part of Mi. 
fic, is accountable by Mathematics, 
There's no fear of any one's ſaying ſo, in 
thoſe very terms at leaſt, becauſe of thy 


them expreſs them ſelves in the choiceſt 
terms that Eloquence can furniſh them with, 
I am moſt ſure, that Mathematics with 
all its great powers can never account for 
that huge heap of improperties, and ab- 
ſurdities. And if Mathematics will not Nea 
do it, I do not know what other art or 1a 
ſcience will or can. But They'll ſay, all 
theſe unaccountable things, as I will have 
them, cannot be called parts of Mu- 


tho' the manner of accounting for it 
may be very unaccountable. But again, 
if the animadverſion is not altogether 
juſt, it is incumbent on them to ſhow 
the accountableneſs of this unaccountable- 
nels, 


Again, 
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Again, mathematical Muficians ſeem 

to be obliged to account for this unac- 
| 1 All Scholars are not ſo 
Wznorant, but ſome of them know very 
4 yell, that two of their ſeven Natural 
| ull and proper Notes, are no more than 
Wemi-notes. But they dare not ſo much 
Ws think there is any thing wrong in it. 
They frequently hearing that Mrfic is 
part of Mathematics, they have a con- 
fuſed notion that a zwhole, and a Half 
can be proved mathematically to be the 
fame, 


= The truth of the Twelve Notes is far- N- 
N ther proved, or at leaſt illuſtrated by the A gs 


Notes are 
1 1rther 
F great and perfectly equal analogy which 7 1854 by 
they bear to each other. There is no e- the ana- 


logy or re- 


bn analogy or reſemblance, in the ſeven ſemblance. 
; Natural Notes, and the five Semi-notes. 
4 Be is ſo far from it, that they do not re- 
ſemble themſelves: for, ſome of their na- 
tural and full Notes are no more than Se- 
mi-notes, and ſome of their Semi-notes arc 


natural, full and proper Notes. Indeed, 
it 
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in a manner compoſed. 


The term 
modulati- 
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if they had divided their double Scale ; 
little more naturally, they would have gi. 
ven us but five natural, full and "I 
Notes, and ſeven unnatural, empty, ai 
but half Notes: and fo there 00 4 
have been ſome tolerable analogy among Wh®* 
them. ap 

KK 


i ion 


That great and perfectly equal analog ; 
or relation among the Twelve Note, 
which indeed, amounts next to a diret r 
proof, and I think is a real proof, is de- z 
monſtrated in a general, tho ſhort prelude, i 
which the Twelve Notes themſelves have 


The idea of that prelude aroſe, from 
what is called by ſome, the modulation in No 
the works of our great Compoſers. And Ne 
by the way, the term modulation is very it 
improper here, and is uſed only for want JM 
of a better. This term ſignifies ſinging 
and playing in general, and is derived 
from mode or modus, which in the La- 
tin ſignifies ſometimes Maſic it ſelf, or ra- 


ther a piece of Mac. The term modula- 
tion 


Twelve Notes, 

; jon is improper here on two accounts. 
J. As fignifying the thing which is not 
Panified, and next, as it is or ſeems de- 
ived from the term mode, as explained 
. bove, with which the term modulation 
Jas no relation, at leaſt, not the relation 
| ppoſed by a Scholar at firſt hearing; for 
= Scholar hearing the term modulation af- 
er he has learn d the term mode, he muſt 
aturally think that modulation is ſinging 
pr playing in either of the modes; where- 
it is not ſo. What is here call d modula- 
ion by ſome, is a particular beauty in 
Compoſition, which beauty conſiſts in paſ- 
ing or fliding gracefully, tho almoſt im- 
perceptibly, out of one Not into another, 
Wand back again to the firſt, or only out of 
one Nota into another, either aſcending or 
deſcending, without going back to the 
Ifirſt. And that is done when the Nora 
ve go over to is allyed, as it were, to 
the firſt Nota in concordance, and ſome- 
times in progreſſion, I mean the progreſ- 
ſion of the voice and inſtrument, in ſing- 
3 ing or playing a ſtrain, particularly as to 
the now ſharp ſecond, which I call the 
5 third, 
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on better 
than mo- 
dulation. 
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Twelve Notes, 
third, either aſcending or deſcending, 1, 
other words, by progreſſion, I mean the 


paſſing out of any Note or Nota into tie 
next ſharp ſecond, (which according tf 
truth is the third) intended to be mad 


Nota, either aſcending or deſcending, 


What is done here, and has no Name «M 
all with moſt, and a very improper oi | 
with a few, may properly be called 10: 
tion, naturally derived from the term N 
ta already eſtabliſhed ; for this great bear 
ty in Compoſition, conſiſts in moving ou 
of one Nora into another. Only thi 
term notation does not ſound ſo muliclM 
perhaps as the term modulation does. Bu, 
if that be all, notation may be called NW 
tulation, the derivation being ſtill preſer|i 


ved. See Plate J. 


The prelude is not given here for th. 
curiouſneſs of its air or humor; but «| 
plain as it is, it anſwers two great end; | 


beſides that of a prelude. 1. It illuſtrats : | 


the truth of the Twelve Notes, plan 
ſhowing there are ſo many as Twelve, and 


no more. 2, It gives Scholars a. notion} * 
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of the art of Norulation. It notulates by 
fiſths or quints, that's to ſay, according 
to the Twelve Notes, by Eights or Of a- 
ces, the moſt harmonious of all concords ; 


and the player is thrown out of one Note 


or Nota into another, the Tavelve Notes 
or Notas offering themſelves undiſtin- 
guiſh'd from naturalneſs, flatneſs, or 
ſharpneſs; and plainly ſhowing, that 
Nature has made no ſuch diſtinction, 
which wants all the diſtinguiſhing we 
have ſeen. 


The example begins with A natural, with 
aſharp third. It is ſuppoſed either that I 
have played ſometime in that Nota, and want 
to ſtrike into E natural with a ſharp third; 
or that I only prelude from A, intending 
to play a-piece in the ſame E, into which 
I am brought moſt naturally. Tis the 
ſame with all the reſt, This E brings me 
into B natural with a ſharp third : this 
B brings me into F ſharp or G flat : this F 
ſharp brings me into Cſharp or D flat: this 
C tharp brings me into G ſharp or A flat: 
this G ſharp brings me into D ſharp or E 


(z fat 
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flat: this E flat brings me into B flat: 
this B flat brings me into F natural: this 


F natural brings me into C natural: this 


C natural brings me into G natural : this 
G natural brings me into D natural, with 
a ſharp third: this D natural brings 
me into A natural, with a ſharp third, 
the very place where I began, the very 
ſame Note or Nota with the firſt. 


This new truth of Twelve Notes, (if 
the oldeſt thing in being may be called 
new) and the great importance of it well 
deſerve a farther illuſtration. 


Here is another prelude or rather ex- 
ample, which ſhows more ſtill than the 
firſt ; as it not only notulates into the fifth, 
now Odtace, (as the foregoing one does) 
by the mediation of the flat ſeventh, now 
the eleventh or Undecime, which media- 
tion carries a particular beauty with it; 


- 


but as it notulates by deſcending progreſ- 


hon into the Undecime, which progreſſive 


Notulation is of particnlar ſervice to the 
Voice or ſingle Inſtrument, See Plate IL 


It 
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| It is ſuppoſed, I have play d ſometime 
upon the Harpſicord, in C natural, and I 
want to come into F natural; when I end 
my ſtrain in C natural; I ſtrike that Note 
it ſelf, and the common Concords to it, 
the third, fifth, and eighth, now the 
Owint,Oftave and Tredecime : and the way 
of coming into F natural; is ſtriking B 
flat, which is the flat ſeventh, now Unde- 
cime, from the lower C natural, while I 
ſtill hold the ſaid Concords. Now, if I 
want to notulate out of F natural into B 


flat, I do it by ſtriking E flat, which is 


another flat ſeventh or Undecime, from 
the lower F natural, while I ſtill hold the 
common Concords to F natural; and ſoz 
going on with ſtriking an Undecime, I am 
forced to run over Twelve Notes; and re- 
peating the ſame never ſo often, I cannot 
go any farther. B flat will throw me in- 
to E flat: E flat will throw me into G 
Tharp : G ſharp into C ſharp : C ſharp in- 
to F ſharp: F ſharp into B natural : B na- 
-tural into E natural: E natural into A na- 
tural: A natural into D natural: D natu- 
| © 3 Yah ral 
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ral into G natural: and G natural into A na- 


tural, the very Note from which I began, 


and beyond which there's no going, with- 
out doing the ſame over again. The firſt 
prelude ſhows the truth of the Twelc? 
Notes, in a ſimple ſtrain aſcending. The 
ſecond proves the ſame truth in a com- 
pound ſtrain deſcending, and is ſo con- 
triv'd, that the upper Notes of it make a 
ſingle ſtrain, which may ſerve for the 
voice and ſingle inſtruments to notulate 
with. 


Doubtleſs, ſome will ask, where is this 
new and proper way of writing Notes ? 
The preſent method is ſufficiently: explo- 
ded indeed, but where is there a better? 
But again, I have not promiſed in the Pro- 


poſals a new method of writing Notes, 
but only the proof of Tele Notes with 
two great advantages attending them. I 
ſhall before I leave this Articleſhow ſeve- 
ral more advantages accruing: to us from 
the ſaid truth. But beds I perform a 


great deal more than I have promiſed, 
ſurely I am not obliged to do more ſtill. 


Not 
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Not that I am without ſuch a method of 
writing Muſic, for I have two of them, 
and both free from all the inconveniences 
complain'd of above, and indeed any other, 
but I'll reſerve them for another opportuni- 
ty. For as bold a Reformer as I am, I don't 
think it adviſable to attempt a tho'ro- 
reformation, well knowing that the way 
of bringing it about at laſt, is not to 
try at it at firſt. But as to the Clefs, 
they ſhall be removed in the next Ar- 
ticle, 


OBFECTIONS. 


I. They'll fay, this notion of Twelve 
Notes, muſt make the practice more con- 
fuſe, far from rendring it caſter ; for theſe 
Twelve Notes are neither ſingable nor 
playable gradually, whereas the ſeven 
Natural Notes are. I anſwer, the Obje- 
ction is not direct. If it avails any thing, 
it only ſhows that ſometimes we had bet- 
ter be in the wrong than in the right ; for 
it does not prove the fallity of the do- 
ctrine of Twelve Notes, but only begs the 

| & 3 que- 
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queſtion, that this doctrine, ſuppoſing it 
to be true, is attended with an ill conſe. 
quence. But I ſhall make it appear in 
another place, that this doctrine is not 
only free from any confuſion in its conſe- 
quences, but that it is of many ſingular 
uſes. And for the preſent it will ſuffice, 


4 parallel to remark, that it would be as ridiculous 


between 
the Scale 
and the 
Alphabeth, 


to object againſt the truth or the uſe of 
the Alphabeth, that the Letters are not 
legible in the order we ſee them. For, as 
the Alphabeth gives us the whole number 
of Letters uſed in a Language, fo the 
Scale gives us the whole number of Notes 
uſed in Maſic. This, I think, is a very 
ſufficient anſwer to the Objection. But if 
it ſhould not be thought ſo, I'll tell them the 
Terelve Notes are ſingable and playable 
both. 'They'll ſay, they may be play'd in- 
deed, but without any grace ; but as for 
the ſinging of them, 'tis not to be done. 
But again, I ſay, they are to be ſung as 
well as play'd, tho' indeed not by Scho- 
lars of indifferent ears: and as for the 
gracefulneſs of their ſinging or playing, 
] don't think it matters any thing at all: 

for 
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for the ſong or play which their ſeven 
Natural Notes afford, never entertain» 
ed any company, or any {ſingle perſon 
only. 


The Tweloe Notes, I ſay, are ſingable, 
and we have a very fine proof of it in 
what is call'd Chromatic Mnfic. And as 

I have undertaken to teach the unlearned, 
as well as argue with the learned, I muſt 
take notice, that by Chromatic Muſic is Mes 
underſtood, ſtrains proceeding by what tic Muſic 
has hitherto been called half Notes, the 
ancient Greeks and Romans having had 
no better notion of Notes, than the Mo- 
derns have had hitherto : and indeed it 
is a great queſtion, whether their notion 
of them was not more imperfect ſtill. And 
as for the term Chromatic, it is derived, 
from the Greek Chroma, which ſignified 
a particular color, by which the Semi- 
notes were diſtinguiſhed from the whole 
Notes. This kind of Maſic proceeded 
and proceeds now ſtill by their Semi- notes, 
which is exactly the progreſſion of the 
Twelve Notes. That Mujic is both ſing- 


G 4. able 
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able and playable, or elſe it is no Miſſic. 
It is not only ſingable and playable, but 
it is and ever was acknowledged to be 
more delicate and more paſhonate, parti- 
cularly in //ow Time, than that which pro- 
ceeds by their whole Notes, or indeed, 
Skipping Notes. So that this Objection 
that the Twelve Notes are neither ſinga- 
ble nor playable, is more than fully an- 
ſwered: for they are not only ſingable 
and playable, but they ſing and play ſweet- 
er than the ſeven natural anegual Notes 
do. And which is more till, if the Tzwelre 
Notes were neither ſingable nor playable 
at all, they would ſtill be perfect Notes: 
for here the parallel between the Scale and 


the A/phabeth is a parallel ſtill, The 


Twelre Notes would be as true Notes, tho 
they were not ſingable gradually, as the 
"fre and twenty Letters of our Alphabeth 
are or can be true Letters, tho' they are 
not legible in the order we ſee them. For 
as the Letters are very legible, and make 
both very good Grammar and very good 
ſenſe, when put in another combination 


or order, ſo the Notes are very ſingable 


and 
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d very muſical when differently com- 
in' d. But ſome will ſay, perhaps, that 
Arallel is not exact; for, the Letters are 
Wot legible in the order we fee them, 
Fnereas the Twelve Notes are both ſing- 
1 Die and playable gradually, as has juſt 
Ween demonſtrated. But again, if the 
: ompariſon is not juſt, the unjuſtneſs of 
& is on my ſide. Beſide all this, the Au- 
Wors of the ſeven natural anecen Notes 
ould demonſtrate that gradual ſinging 
$ an- inſeparable property of a Note, 
Which I believe they will hardly attempt; 
Wor as they have contrived it, their ſeven 
Natural Notes are not, as we have ſeen, 
| þ pf an equal gradation. Another thing 
gain, when they tell us, that their ſeven 
otes are ſingable, one would imagine 
they throw weir five half Notes quite 
out; for upon ſuch a great occaſion as 
Wthat is, they take no manner of notice of 
them. 


Now, becauſe it ſhall not be thought 
that I make only a few object ions that 
can eaſily be anſwer'd, ſtill leaving out 

the 
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the moſt formidable ones: here is a grad ght 
double objection, the grandeſt, I be. f it, 
lieve, that can be raiſed. And if therWith 
, 1 frewld be any more powerful ones, I ſhould \eifÞme 
3 glad to hear them, that I might eit hes h 
2 ng anſwer them, or correct my miſtake. 'Thelf 


3 jection is this; 


II. The voice naturally ſings an Oita Wi 
or eight Notes (not that there be eig 
Notes, for there are but ſeven ; but th: 
eighth Note, which is generally, if not al. 
ways added, is the ſame with the firit) 21 
of which are no more than Semi-notes, \ 
the ſong be either in the ſoft or gay Mode. 
ſo it appears, 1. That there are no more hw 
than ſeven natural Notes; And, 2. That ' ſi 
tis very juſt and proper that two of them N. 
(the eighth being taken in) ſhould be 
but Semi-notes, for the ſeven natural 
Notes indeed divide themſelves in five 
full or whole Notes, and two Semi-notes, 
or half Notes. This objection being 
double, it muſt have. two anſwers, which 
are as follows. 1. As to the firſt part 
of it, iz, that the voice naturally ſings 
eight 


: 
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night Notes; the moſt that can be made 
fit, is, that the ſeven pretended Notes, 
ith the addition of the eighth, make 
dmething of a ſong or a tune, which, 
has been obſerved a little higher, has 


o particular beauty in it, but may in- 


Le 
be 


, 


Need pleaſe vulgar cars, as the ring of 
ight Bells does: and if this be an ad- 
Peir too: for eight Notes of their body 
Wrill anſwer the ſame end. The objectors 
x ight perhaps have made this objection 


; bnly the voice ſings, but likewiſe the in- 

rument (which imitates the · voice, and 
which in this caſe of Notes muſt be con- 
Wider'd as the voice) naturally plays ſe- 
Nen Notes. They might have added this, 
Wwith the ſame reaſon indeed. But tis 
F well they have not; for, this addition 
W would have ſtrangely expoſed the ridi- 
cule of their notion: for, as has been ob- 
W ſerved in the beginning of this article, 
the ſeven Notes, taken upon any inſtru- 
ment, or view d upon the paper, are, ac- 
cording to them, warbral only in one No- 
ta, 


Wantage, the Twwelve Notes may boaſt 


Wironger Kill, if they had ſaid that not 
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ta, gay Mode, and not always neither 
So that there remain in the fame 
Eleven, and ſometimes Twelve Noa, 
that's to ſay, in this caſe, eleven 9 
twelve ſets of Notes made up of an una 
countable mixture of naturalneſs, fat 
and fharpneſs. 2. As to the ſecond par 
of the objection, which, to ſet it n 
ſtronger light, I'll put in theſe work iſ 
The voice cannot ſing the eight Nota 
without making two Semi-notes or hal 
Notes, therefore thoſe two half Notes 
are Natural Notes. I own, that littl WW... 
bit of a ſong or tune, which they men 
cannot be ſing or play'd without making 
what they call two Semi-notes. But 
what of this? what has ' been obſerved 
upon the Chromatic plainly ſhows the 
vainneſs of that remark, except we ſup- 
poſe that a voice ſinging a Chromatic 
air is not natural, or that it does not ſing 
that air naturally. But if theſe anſwers 
ſhould not be thought ſufficient; here is 
another which Ill be bold to pronounce 
unanſwerable, and it ſhall be a queſtion 
too. What if the EY ſings in the /off 

Mode 
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de? Then the voice is made to con- Fund a 
adict it ſelf, and that contradiction. in anſwer to 
this obje- 
e voice occaſions another in the inſtru- ion. 
ent. For, in this caſe, even, accord- 
g to them, botk the voice and inſtru- 
Went make the flats and ſharps Natural 
Wotes ; and if ſo, when the voice ſings 
the gay Mode, the Natural Notes are 
Jade flats and ſharps. Both theſe con- 
xries are done by the ſame rule and au- 
| Prity; for the voice is certainly voice ſtill, 
a fings naturally ſtill, whether it be in the 
or in the gay Mode. The voice is voice 
Will, and is very natural, and indeed the 
Noſt natural of all inſtruments, if it may 
e called an inſtrument. But as nature is 
| ot unnatural, neither does ſhe diſtinguith 
Things mididiteuiſhable : ſhe indeed makes 
o diſtinction at all in this caſe. They 
Wtry all they can to make Nature artful, 
but they cannot ſucceed in it: ſhe will 
till be her ſelf, plain, honeſt Nature. 


But here is an objection upon an ob- 
baten. 


- 
_ 
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They'll fay, I have raiſed a great ch. 
jection indeed, but I have made it great. 
er than I needed; on purpoſe to triumyj 
over it the more vainly ; for, the voice 
does not naturally fing eight Notes, by ; 
ſeven only, it being impoſſible to (ing | 
more than there are: ſo, if there is any 
improperty or contradiction in the Scat 
as to the naturalneſs, flatneſs, or ſhar. i 
neſs of Notes, that improperty; or con- 
tradiction, is not ſo great as I make it; 
for there is but one Semi-note; in the þ 
ven natural Notes. But I ſay, J have pu 
the objection as it ſnould be put. For, 
it is a fam'd remark that the voice can. 
not ſing eight Notes without two d 
them be but Semi- notes. But ſuppoſing 
they did ſay, the voice naturally ſings 


ſeven Notes, it would be much the ſame; 
as if they ſaid, the voice naturally {ings 
eight Notes. It's true, there is but one I 


Semi-note in the ſeven Natural Notes. r 
If for example, we begin at C natural, ! 


the paper, conſequently upon the inſtru- 
| ment, 
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nent, that affords a ſet of all Natural 
otes; I ſay, if we begin at C natural, 
My Mode, and proceed to B natural in- 
uſive, there comes in but one Semi- 
Wote. But if we go on, and repeat the 
. 1 ame ſeven Natural Notes, in the ſame 
* Mode, as indeed we muſt, there be- 
g but few airs within the compaſs of 
P ſeven Natural Notes; then we have 
Hot only two, but three Semi- notes. But 
we ſtill ſuppoſe there is but one Semi- 
Rote among the ſeven Natural Notes, gay 


Je 


ſtill the ſame within a ſmall matter; for, 
Wn twice ſeven Notes, there are three 
Pemi- notes, in thrice ſeven Notes, there 
Are five, and ſo on. Again, ſuppoſing 
they did fay, the voice naturally ſings 
ſeven Notes: the objection would be both 
Ys ridiculous and more ridiculous, and 
: tat in two different reſpects. For, 1. 
It would be as bad with reſpect to the 
JF naturalneſs oppoſed to flatneſs and ſharp- 
neſs, as has already been ſeen. 2. It 

would be worſe as to the number of Se- 
mi- notes; for, there would be no know- 


ing 


Node, the improperty and confuſion is 
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ing what ſet of ſeven Notes they mean, 
whether it is that ſet in the ſoft Mp, 
which contains two Semi- notes, or whe. 
ther it be the other ſet in the gay Mod: 
which contains but one Semi-note ; and 
| what will bring them into ſuch ſtreights 
| as they will find it impoſſible to extricaM 
= themſelves from, is, that if they take 
= their Notes from the voice ſinging in thi 
Hard con- ſoft Mode, they muſt either ſtrike out of 
72 of their Natural Notes, as it is made vg 
| den Notes, be upon the inſtrument, that Note being i 
| &c. | 
—_ - in it ſelf very dubious, as it may ſth 

| be call d an unnatural Natural Note, and | 
| ſo own there is one Natural Note to WW 
many upon the inſtrument, which how-M 
ever is repeated as often as the compaſs of : 
the inſtrument will allow ; or elſe they mul 
have more Notes than they will acknow- 


ledge, that is eight, and not ſeven only. 


96 


Here it may not be improper to take N 
notice that this objection in both its ar, : 
is ſeemingly ſo very | ſtrong, that in a 
probability the notion of it has made! ; 
room for that ſtupendous heap of im- 

pro- 
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properties and abſurdities exploded a- 
DOVE. 


To put an end to this diſpute, I muſt 
obſerve two things. 1. That if we 
would talk pertinently upon the nature 
of Muſic ; we muſt ſay, the voice, or | 
rather the Singer naturally ſings what- ; 4 
ever air he conceives, provided the ſame | | 
be within the compaſs of his voice. 2. As 0 2 
to the number of Notes, that 7he whole ded. 
controverſy depends upon the definition of 
a Note: | 


It is an Axiom in Philoſophy, that's 
to ſay, a certain rule in the nature of 
things, that ob/cxre objettions, or any ob- 
jections at all ſtand for nothing againſt 
a plain truth. I define a Note, each of 
thoſe ſounds that come into the conftitu- 
tion of an air. This definition mult either 
be confuted with powerful and irreſiſtible 
arguments: or elſe; it muſt be allowed 
as proper and jaſt, If any one can juſt- 
ly explode it, I ſhall ſtand corrected : 
but if the truth of it is allowed, I have 
H a ain d 
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gain d my point; that is, I have pro- 
ved Nature has made Twelve Notes in 
Mulic. 


But, here follows an objection of a 
different kind, ſuch as, perhaps, will be 
thought very inſignificant, but ſuch real- 
ly as has more truth in it than any yet 
made, and indeed, a great deal of truth. 
The objection is this, 


III. There are more than Twelve Notes 
in Muſic. For, if the thirteenth, or Tre- 
decime was the ſame with the firſt, or 
Prime, as is pretended, it would not be 
diſtinguiſhable from it. It would be no 
more than an 2m7ſon to it, or not ſo much, 
whereas it is not ſo, the Tredicime being 


eaſier diſtinguiſh'd from the Prime than 


uni ſons are from one another So, there 
are more than Twelve Notes in Mu/ic- 
The number of them indeed is infinite, 
for there is no end of cither enlarging or 
leſſening inſtruments, . which enlarging 
or leflening affords the deepeſt or higheſt 
Notes. The objection, I own, is very 


ſtrong. 
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ſtrong. "Tis even unanſwerable, ſaving 
a little improperty in the latter part of it. 
I think the Objectors had better ſay, 
the number of Notes is indefinite; for 
we can hardly ſuppoſe that the Notes 
produced upon inſtruments, millions of 
millions of times larger or leſs than thoſe 
we have now (ſuppoling however, that 
ſuch could be made) I ſay, we can hard- 
ly ſuppoſe that the Notes produced upon 
ſuch inſtruments could fall, as they term 
it, under the ſenſe of hearing; we ſhould 
then ſuppoſe great alterations in our ears 
as well as in our inſtruments ; and as for 
the voice, I am ſure we cannot ſuppoſe 
it capable of producing an infinity, or ra- 
ther two infinities of notes, except we 
were to ſuppoſe likewiſe, not only throats, 
but bodies alſo enlarged or leflened ad 
infmitum. Here I would not be miſta- 
ken as if I ridiculed the objection, I am 
very ſerious, when I ſay the objection is 
very great, and indeed unanſwerable. 
There are certainly more than Twelve 
Notes in Muſic, even according to my 
own definition: but then we mult take 
. | PS | parti- 
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particular notice, that there is no manner 
of inconvenience in ſuppoſing there are 
but Twelve; and that there would be a 
great deal in ſuppoſing more. It would 


n 
indeed be impoſſible to fix the number of WM & 
them, if we only ſuppoſe what, no doubt, 1 
will eaſily be granted, oi. that the num. £ 
ber of Notes is indefinite. t 

wn | 
This ſhort anſwer will, I hope, be 


thought long and full enough by the 
learned ; but perhaps, the unlearned will 
not be thoro'ly ſatisfied with it. And 
as I chiefly write for theſe, it will be pro- 
per to add theſe two obſervations. 1. 'The 
*Tredecime (I mean aſcending) being 
ſtruck with the Prime, 1s next to undiſ- 
cefnable from it, which is a certain ſign it 
is very like it. And what muſt be taken 
notice of here, that undiſcernableneſs is pe- 
culiar to the Tredecime ; for, any other 
Note, ſtruck with the Prime, is at once 
plainly diſcerned from it. 2. As we may 
pitch the Prime any where, we'll take it 
upon the Violin, at A natural, upon the 
fourth i That Note being ſtruck, the 
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Tredecime, which is produced by the ſe- 
cond ſtring open, will ſound untouch'd, and 
the ſtring it ſelf ſtir viſibly, in the ſame 
manner as two ſtrings at Uniſon ſound and 
ſtir viſibly when one of them only is touch'd. 
I might produce more proofs of this kind, 
ſuch as the conſonance of the Tredecime 
taken deſcending, as the other is taken 


aſcending : but I think that after two ſuch 


palpable proofs, there is no occaſion for 
any other. 


It will perhaps be expected I ſhould ac- 
count for theſe conſonances, and explain 
how they happen: but that is not my 
buſineſs, nor indeed that of any Muſici- 
an; that is the province of a natural Phi- 
loſopher. Some of them tell us, thoſe 
things are done by ſympathy ; but I think 
we had better ſay, they are done by ſame- 
neſs. But here follows another great ob- 
jection. 


Scme perhaps, tho' very few, I hope, 


after all this reading, will object, if there 


is any improperty in the ſcale of ſeven 
Va N z Notes 
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Notes, we may as well keep to it, ſince 
we find no inconvenience in it; for not- 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt 
it, we find, that performers are as ready 
at ſight as they can poſſibly be; and we 
don't find any particular uſe of theſ 
Twelve Notes, they appearing ſtill the 
ſame upon the paper, as the old ſeven 
Notes do with their flats and ſharps. 
Others, who are lovers of Theory, will 
be pleaſed with the Notion of Teelce 
Notes, if they were of no more uſe than 
the ſeven, Gc. but they would be better 
pleaſed with that notion, if they could 
ſee the practice improved by it. To all 
this I anſwer, what has already been re- 
mark'd in tlie Introduction, ig. we have 
indeed a great many Performers very ready 


Performers At fight, and their performances are real- 
n0:/0123% ly very good: but I deny it with both my 


at febe AS 


7 ey can hands, that they are as ready at {1 ght, as 


they can poſſibly be, and that an per- 
formances are as juſt and exact as they 
ſhould be. And what leſſens the won- 
der of their readineſs is the long time they 
have been about it; or the ſlaviſhneſs of 

. a 
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a ſhorter time. But to come cloſer to 

the point. The notion of Twelve Notes, 

is uſeful in the ſeveral following reſpects. 


Type Lie of the Twelve Notes, and the 
ſeceral advantages of them over the ſe- 
ven, &cc. 


The truly learned obſerve, that our O mi- 
5 . , ſtakes oft- 
W miſtakes in arguments ariſe much oftner ver ari/c 
from dubious or downright falſe princi- rnd ug 
ples, than they do from wrong conclu- . from 


ſions ; and this may be added, that wrong — 
concluſions from true principles are not ſo 
bad as the moſt juſt and neceſſary conſe- 
quences from a falſe one. So, if a traveller 
happens to go out of the right road, he 
is not likely to go ſo much out of his way 
as another is that keeps a wrong way ne- 
ver ſo true. If fo, we muſt take great 
care what principles we take for granted, 
we cannot be too cautious in eſtabliſh- 
ing a principle. If ſo again, few or none, 
Thope, will think I have been - prolix 
upon this one head of the number of 
Notes. | 


H 4. As 
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As a miſtake ſometimes, tho very ſel- 
dom, is more lucky than a true hit : ſome 
will imagine perhaps, that this is the Caſe 
of the Sever and Twelve Notes : but it 
will ſoon appear it is not. And as to 
lucky miſtakes, there are ſo very few, 
we had not beſt rely upon them. But 
this phraſe I own is vulgar, and it is pro- 
per to exchange it for a philoſophical 
one, which will run thus, I 7s not in the 

"Tis not in power of Man to miſtake. As we cannot 

. make miſtakes when we pleaſe, nor how 

miſtake, ye pleaſe, we are obliged to have recourſe r 
to truth. And it is certain, in the gene- 
ral at leaſt, that a true principle being once Mt * 
laid down, we are likely to find more ad- 
yantages ariſing from it, than we are from 
a dubious or downright falſe one: we are 
even likely to find more advantages than 
we could readily imagine. And as to 
the point in hand, the adyantages now 
diſcovered, ariſing from the true notion 
and principle of Twwelce Notes, are as fol- 
lows, 


Uſe 


Twelve Notes. log 


Le 1. The very theorical truth of 
Twelve Notes, conſidered as Theory only, 
may think be called one great Uſe: for the 
N word Uſe does not fi nity juſt the uſe 
© or uſing of any thing, but the benefit ac- 
cruing to us from that uſe. This firſt Uſe, 

Jas fine ſpun, as ſome will think it, is as 

real as any at all can be. It's true, things 

are called uſeful, when the conſequen- 
ces of them afford ſome pleaſure and con- 
venience, tho' the things are not at all 
Nagreeable in themſelves, and are even ve- 
ry diſagreeable, as ſome tools and uten- 
ſils, and even the beſt medicines. But all 
the difference between a 7heorical uſe and 

a practical one is, that the former is pre- 4 Heirat 
ferable to the latter. 1. As it pleaſes eee 
ſooner, it pleaſing in it ſelf, and by it ſelf, &“ ons. 
not in its conſequences. And, 2. As the 
pleaſure it affords is free from any mixture 
of diſpleaſure; and what perhaps deſerves 
ſome notice, is, that the innocent pleaſure 
W this clear theorical truth affords, is the 
greater, as it ſprings out of that dark a- 
byſs, the double, improper, abſurd Scale, 
But 
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But if all this is not found ſatisfactory 
III only ask what uſe a good tune j; 
of? All this I would have meant of all 
the theorical parts, as diſperſed thro'-ow {Wai 
this work. 


Uſe IE. Scholars having learn'd, there 
are Twelve Notes, They will know 
once, how many different ſounds their no- 
turals, flats, and ſharps make in all 
a thing, as we have ſeen, that very fey 
of them can readily tell. This is another 
theorical uſe, which may be accounted for 
the ſame way as the firſt, 


Uſe III. This new principle of Twelve 
Notes, tho this book contain'd nothing 
elſe, muſt give a new turn to the ſtudy of 
Muſic. If this be not a real ready uſe, it 
is ſomething more; for it is beſpeaking a 
good many . which we are morally 
ſure will be performed. 


De IV. The whole number of Notes 
being known at once, heir mutual rela- 


tions muſt be known ſooner than they could 
be 


T welve Notes. 
e hitherto. Conſequently, a Scholar 
puſt come ſooner into the notion of Con- 
birds and double Stops. Conſequently a- 
ain, a Scholar muſt ſooner be able 70 

gompoſe, ſo far at leaſt, as to ſet a Baſs to 
& Treble. 


Te v. The grand fundamental truth 
f Twelve Notes, free from any puzzling 
Eppertainances, enables us to figure the 
WConcords of Compound Baſs, ſo much more 
Kommodiouſly than is done now, that the 

playing of it will be render'd eaſter by 
rhree quarters, if not more. This muſt 

be acknowledged a great uſe ; ſo much the 
greater indeed, that the playing of Com- 
Pound Baſs is found very difficult by all. 
ne that makes an eaſy thing eaſter ſtill, 
will be thought by ſome to have done 
W ſomething, and by others to have been 
miſerably employed. But he that makes 
a very difficult thing vaſtly eaſier, will be 
thought by all to have done a good thing, 
and ſo much the better indeed, as the 
too great difficulty is attended with much 
the ſame bad conſequence, as the too 
5 great 
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great facility of it is; for if the one is de. 
ſpiſed, the other is neglected. I hope | 
have made it appear, in the Introductiog 
that figuring the Concords of Compouny 
Baſs, without any regard to flats any 
ſharps, anſwers the end here propoſed, WF 
The pus. But for a fuller proof of it I'll add, that th! 
p69," 4 great improperty of the tewofold Scale, be. 
_ A, gets another improperty in the denoming- 
Concords. F101 of Concor ds z AS will ſoon plainly 


appear. 


Here beginning at their favorite place 

C natural, the 2d is either flat or ſhary, Wi 

and interferes with no other Concord. : th 

The zd is either flat or ſharp, and inter- 

feres with no other Concord. But we can- 

not ſay of the ꝗth, with property at 

leaſt, that it is either flat or ſharp, for if we 

ſay it is flat, we ſuppoſe it has a ſharp- 

neſs, and it has none; if we ſay it is ſharp, 

we are equally miſtaken, for we ſuppoſe 
likewiſe it has a flatneſs, which it has not. 

Fora: Neither can we ſuppoſe a flat 4th, for 
ro interfere that would be a ſharp 3d ; we cannot ſup- 
= 12 poſe a ſharp 4th, for that would be a flat 
5th: 
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„m: the 4th is look'd upon as a natural 

oncord, but this naturalneſs is a non-en- 

ity, and a groſs abſurdity ; for it ſuppo- 

es a flatneſs and a ſharpneſs which it has 

F ot, even according-to their own notions. 

Perhaps They'll fay, it is I only, call it a 

Natural Concord, for they ſay nothing of 

t. But they muſt ſay ſomething of it, and g 
gccording to their own notions, it muſt bi. 

| bc one of theſe three, natural,” flat or 

Marp, or elſe it is nothing at all. And it Tt Con- 

Ws certainly very ſtrange, that if any pro- le be 

perty belongs to a Concord, as a Concord % 


ral, flat 


the ſame ſhould not belong to every one of _ 8 
ht : . alike, but 

them equally. As to the plain 5th, there is «3c ;s 
Ja double oddneſs or oddity belongs to it, %% en, 


4 ; Ded cords need 
except we ſuppole there is a contradiction in = poo 

W thoſe terms, and that two things can't be neſs or 

odd becauſe of one another. To the plain! 7. 

5th Ifay, belongs a double oddneſs; for, 1. 

Jo it belongs a non. entity, call'd a natu- 

ralneſs, in oppoſition to Hatneſs and ſharp- 

neſs. And, 2. 'This naturalneſs does not 

belong to any other Concord. The plain 

or natural 5th is that Concord which, ac- 

cording to the true notion of Twelve 

8 Notes, 
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They do 
not figure 
their Con- 
cords ac- 
cording to 
their own 
Notions. 
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Notes, muſt be called the Odtace. The fat 
5th according to the ſame notion muſt h 
called the 7th, and the ſharp 5th muſt h; 


called the gth. And here indeed, th 


want of the truth of Twelve Notes full 


appears; for there's no knowing what tie 
Concords are to be called, without the WE 


help of them. The 6th is both flat and 
ſharp, the ſame as the 3d is, it being look. 
ed upon, as the 3d inverſed : but then the 
flatneſs of the 6th interferes with the 
ſharpneſs of the 5th, for it is the very 
ſame Concord. The 7th is both flat 
and ſharp, The 8th or Octave is jul 
what you pleaſe, natural, flat and 


ſharp. The gth is both flat and ſhary, 
the ſame as the 7th. 


And what ſtill adds to theſe improper- 
ties, 1s, that the Concords are not always 
figur d, I won't ſay according to their 
nature, for very little regard is had to 


that; but they are not always figur d even 


according to the notion they give us of 
them: for very often they appear with 
that they have not. For example, the 2d 

ſome- 


* 
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lat Wometimes appears as a natural, yet there 
e Ws no naturalneſs belonging to it, nor even 
be nat 10n-exiftent naturalneſs already ex- 
be loded. The 3d likewiſe. often appears 
ly j with that naturalneſs it has not, even ac« 
m cording to them. The 4th appearing 
Ewith that it has not, I mean their own 
Þraturalneſs, is ſometimes the ſharp zd, 
Band ſometimes the flat 5th, and what is 
 Wmoſt improper, the ſame 4th mark d flat, 
is ſometimes the ſame as mark'd natural; 
that's to ſay, the ſharp 3d. And the 
ſame 4th again, mark'd ſharp, is ſome- 
times the ſame as mark'd natural, that's 
to ſay, the flat 5th. In the ſame manner 
the 5th appearing with the odd artificial 
naturalneſs we have ſeen, is ſometimes the 


0 


8 


; 4 4 
$02 x 
. 

Is | 


The 6th often appears as the 2d and the 


2 


3d, that's to ſay, with the imaginary na- 


pears often with that thing not to be had, 
that is (if I may uſe the word 7s for what 


is not) the non-exiſtent naturalneſs it can- 


not have, not only by reaſon of the non- 
entity of it, but even according to their 
OWN 


W flat 5th, and ſometimes the ſharp 5th, 


turalneſs it cannot have. The 7th ap- 
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own moſt improper denomination of C. 
cords. The 8th or Octace always a 
pears very plain and natural; but then iy 
naturalneſs is never anſwered by any fi 
neſs or ſharpneſs. The gth, tho it is & £ l 
ſtitute of naturalneſs, yet it very often ai 
pears with it. 


I am afraid it would be endleſs to eu 
merate all the ambiguous aſpects of Cor 
cords, as they are figured ; ſol ſhall col 
tent my ſelf with taking notice only dl 
two more very remarkable ones. A Th 
unfigur d appearing as plain as plain cu 
be, conſequently very natural, is ſome-W 
times flat, and ſometimes ſharp, Again 
a Third figur d natural, is ſometimes fat 
and ſometimes ſharp. The caſe is the 
ſame with Sixes. And as for example 
of them, Scholars may find them ſ 
readily, there is no occaſion to quot 
them. 3 


But what a Maze is this! What can be 2 
the fruits of ſuch inconſiſtencies and abſur- 
dities but puzzle and confuſion ? 
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This is another 2 ron upon Mu- ef 0 
. ear Yet 
/c ; this Veil is ſo thick indeed, that it is pon a fe 


- no ber the playing of Compound Baſs Mui. 
is found ſo difficult. | 


; me true doctrine of Twelve Notes, 

. and the figuring of Concords as Nature di- 
rects, at once clears this great part of 
AMiſic of all encumbrances. 


Nature teaches us to call the firſt or uni- 7 Thetgreas 
ſon, the Uniſon, the flat 2d the 2d, the —_ perf 
ſharp 2d the 3d, the flat 3d the 4th, the 7"? beat 


part 


ſharp 3d the 5th, the 4th the 6th, the flat Maſic ap- 
5th the 7th, the natural 5th the 8th, the feldes 
ſharp 5th or flat 6th the 9th, the ſharp — 4 
6th the 1oth, the flat 7th the 11th, the 
ſharp 7th the 12th, the 8th, which ac- 
cording to their notions ſhould be either 
natural flat or ſharp, or ſometimes one of 
them, and ſometimes another; the Sth, I 
ſay, is the 13th, the flat gth the 14th, 
and the ſharp gth the 15th, all which I 
mark thus, 1, 2; 3; 4; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1 us d, t, q, Q; uſing letters for the five 

1 i laſt, 
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laſt, not only for the ſake of keeping to 
one figure only, but becauſe thoſe letters 
are the initials of the proper names of thoſe 


Concords; and J make the laſt a capital, 


to diſtinguiſh it from .the laſt but one, 
The Concords I think proper to call by 
the Latin names, as being more muſical 
than the Engliſh ones. And theſe terms ] 
write here at length, for the ſake of the 
Non-Latiniſts, Uniſon or Prime, Second, 
Terce, Quart, Ouint, Sexte, Septime, 


| Ottave, None, Decime, Undecime, Duc- 


decime, Tredecime, *Ouatuordecime and 
Ouindecime. Nor can this be thought a 
great innovation, for three of thoſe names 
are received already. 

All theſe denominations are plain, ſelf- 
conſiſtent and free from the very ſhadow 
of ambiguity. 'The Scholar counting his 
Concords from the Baſs Note, as is now 
done, and minding his plain figures, 
without troubling himſelf about the natu- 
ralneſs, flatneſs, or ſharpneſs of any 
Note, will at once find all his Con- 
cords, let the Mode be ſoft or gay, or 

| the 
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the piece wag overall er Hats and ſharys. 


* 


But what is vet fal. er ail and will 4 


in a manner make Compound Baſs, play nates 


it ſelf, is tying down the Comcords to the © 


Notes. It's plain that the Concords are oy 


Notes; and that every Note is a Concord 
in its turn. If ſo, it cannot be amiſs to 
make one name ſerve both for Note and 
Concord; not will this make room for any 
confuſion, as will ſoon appear. And as 
for the place of fixing or beginning the 
enumeration of Notes and Concords, I 
think middle C natural, upon the Harp- 
ſicord, is the moſt natural place, not only 
as the Treble and Baſs both begin there; 
but, as from that Note to its Tredecime 
upwards, the Concords muſt generally be 
taken. Nor can any one ſay, that if the 
Concords reach; or are to be taken lower 
than that C natural, there will be any in- 
convenience in this method : for; as the 
| Tredecime is in a manner the whole inſtru- 
ment, and indeed more than the whole in- 
ſtrument, it containing one Note more 
than all; that's to ſay, than Tewelre, the 
3-9 Whole 
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and which is more, if it happened never 
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whole number; ſo it cannot fail of com- 


prehending all the Concords. The next 
below C is the Duodeci me, the next be- 
low that the Undecime, &c. 


They'll ſay, tho' my Tredecime com- 


prehends more than the whole inſtrument, 


I cannot find room for the Ouatuordecime 


and Onindecime without deviating from 


my method of tying down the Concorde to 
the Notes; for according to my notion, 
the Ouatuordecime is the Second, and the 
Owindecime the Terce : ſo, I ſhall run in- 
to an inconvenience complain'd of above, 
that is an inconvenient variety of names, ma- 
king room for miſtakes. But this difficulty 


is eaſily removed, by calling the Ouatu- 


ordecime upper Second, and marking it 
thus #2: and the Onindecime upper 
Terce, and marking it thus 3. They'll 


ſay again, this may hold good, reckoning 
from middle C natural, but it will not an- 
ſwer, when the Ouatuordecime and Ouin- 
'Adecime muſt be taken below that C. But 


again, that Caſe very ſeldom happens: 


ſo 
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ſo often, there would be no difficulty at all 
in it; for, as 'Tredeccimes are alike, and 
the Keys of them perfectly ſo, the play- 
er muſt find his account perfectly true in a- 
ny Tredecime, if there were millions of 
them. * | 


_ They'll ſay, again, according to this 
new method of figuring Compound Baſs, 
what we now call common Concords muſt 
every one of them be figur d ? whereas 
there is no occaſion for it now: and 
which is a great deal worſe ſtill, we 
ſhall be obliged to figure our Fifth and 
Octave all the way, which there is no occa- 
ſion of doing now. This Objection I am 
ſure I have raiſed in all its force; I ſhoald 
have ſaid ſeeming force, for, it is very 
weak and trifling, as will appear if we 
conſider, 1. That the Compoſers them- 
{elves miſtake ſometimes in the marking 
of their Concords. "They'll ſay, a miſtake 
may be made in any caſe. But thoſe mi- 
ſtakes are occaſioned by their own method 
of figuring ; for, as there are two ſorts of 
Thirds and of Sixes, &c. they eaſily take 
: 13 the 
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the flat for the ſharp, and contra. 2. 
When they figure right, there's room for 
Scholar's miſtaking, which room again is 
made by their method of marking: for, as 
we have ſeen their F/frh'is not always the 
Fifth, and this without pretending to ree- 
kon differently, from the reſt of the World. 
3. This ſecond new method does not ob- 
lige me to mark the Oftave (Tredecime) 
all the way. They don't do it themſelves; 
and of the two, I have leſs occaſion to do it 
than they have; for according to the no- 
tions they give us of Concords, we pight 
expect, as has been remark d above, a na- 
turalneſs, a flatneſs, and a ſharpneſs be- 
longing to the Tredecime, whereas no ſuch 
thing can be expected in that Concord from 
my uniform and ſelf- conſiſtent notion of 
them all, or rather from the very nature of 
them. 4 Suppoſing I was obliged to mark 
the Tredecime all the way, this would beno 
ſuch heavy burden ; and I don't find they 
think themſelves aggrievedatall,when they 
are forced ſometimes, even in their own 
way, to uſe four figures, which are the 
2d, the 4th, the 5th and the 7th : ſo that 


Pp: 
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upon the whole, if I am obliged to uſe a 
few more figures, I do but chooſe the 
leaſt evil of the two; the trouble of wri- 
ting now and then a figure extraordinary 
not being comparable to the confuſion of 
miſtakes. And beſide all this, I always 
avoid the marks of their naturalneſs, flat- 
| neſs and ſharpneſs. 


: rational than the laſt, but ſuch how- 
ever, as I ſhall anſwer with the ſame 
eaſe. 


They'll ask, How ſhall Compoſers be 
able to figure Baſſes at all, the Concords 
being tyed down to the Notes? this tying 
of the Notes down to the Concords, is de- 
ſtroying the Idea of Concords. The an- 
ſwer is very plain. This method is not 
here propoſed as a help to that part of 
Compoſition, the figuring of Baſſes ; 
but only as a method for Compoſers 
to facilitate the reading of their Com- 


pound Baſſes. 


14 But 


But here follows an Ob jection more 
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But this I muſt not omit, that the true 
notion of Twelve Notes, and the figuring 
of Compound Baſs according to that great 
truth, without tying down the Concords 
to the Notes, which is the firſt method ] 
have propoſed ; I ſay, the notion of 
Twelve Notes, and that way of figuring 
will both enable young Compoſers to fi- 
gure Compound Baſs, and Scholars to 
read that figuring a vaſt deal eaſier than 
isnow done, the latter particularly. But 
the laſt Method of figuring, renders that 
reading abundantly eaſier ſtill. It's true, 
Compoſition is not at all help'd by it, but 
|| = then Compoſers ſtand in need of the leaſt 


l help. 
3 5 
Ul * 8/ſoovrs Some will object perhaps, ſeven Notes 
| | counted 
| than 5, Are ſooner counted than Twelve, and 


ou % A 5th is ſooner counted than an 8th. But 


than ). Tl ask them, what Notes they mean, 
and what 5th. The number 7 is plain 
enough, as indeed all numbers are, but it 
unfortunately happens in this caſe that 
this number is very doubtful; and I am 
| ſure 
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ure that an Sth is ſooner counted in the 
© Wulineſs of Concords than a 5th can be. 
For, as we have ſeen, the 5th is not al- 
t {Ways the 5th, that is to ſay, the Oftave, 
5 MWaccording to the unexceptionable doctrine 
I of Twelve Notes; the 5th is not always 
e 5th according to them; for, as we 
have ſeen likewiſe, the plain natural 5th, 
Wis not always the plain natural 5th, it be- 
Wins ſometimes the flat 5th, and ſome- 
times the ſharp 5th, that's to ſay, ac- 
W cording to truth and property the Sep- 
iime and the None; whereas the Otave, 
according to the ſame truth, is always the 
= Ofave. Beſide, as we do not always ve fome- 
End out our Concords by counting, but me was 


our Con- 


ſometimes by their mutual relations, and c with- 
out count- 


by their ſituation ; theſe two other ways ing. 
of finding them remain till. 5 
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But here, ſome will wonder, no doubt, 5,,cring 

I take no notice of Diſcords among A Picard 
the Concords. They'll ſay, I make 
W Concords of Diſcords: but I ſhall in a 
more proper place take a more particu- 
lar notice of Concords, and of what is 
call'd 
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call'd Diſcord. And ſuppoſing thoſe two 
things were. here confounded, this me. 
thod of figuring Compound Baſs, would 
ſtill be as proper and as convenient as de. 
{ſcribed above. 


But here, I expe& to be oppoſed by a 
ridiculous thing, which, however, is more 
powerful than either autority or argu- 

Cuſtom a ment. That thing is call'd Cſtom; that 
mortal ene- 
my to new UtOWar d, untractable, and ſenſeleſs Cu- 
4&rine. ſtom, the mortal enemy to new doctrines, 
new methods, new improvements, and 
in ſhort, to moſt new things, is like to 
hinder the greateſt uſe, the true notion of 
Twelve Notes can afford. But I am not 
diſcouraged by this ; for cuſtom, I know, 
has a great antagoniſt, which tho' it be 
but little better, may ſtill do ſomething 
for me; and this enemy of cuſtom is 
Fajbion the called Faſhion. Moſt, if not all of us, are 
78 fond of new things, but the misfortune 
very often is, that when they are offer d, 
we don't know what to think of them, 
and we ſtill hanker after the old ones. 1 
wiſh I was not almoſt ſure of meeting 


with 
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ith an unaccountable reluctance, even in 
1. conſiderable number of true lovers, to 
he figuring of Concords, as nature di- 
ects. But if that reluctance ſhould un- 
ortunately happen to be next to inſupe- 
Table, abſolutely inſuperable, I won't ſup- 
| poſe ; then I would adviſe them to take 
Put of that huge heap of improperties we 
Fave ſeen, ſomething leſs improper than 
Prhat is now uſed. If I cannot, at pre- 
Went at leaſt, fully convince the lovers of 
Ine inconſiſtency of the double unaccount- 
ble ſcale (which however is a hard ſup- 
Woſition) I hope, and indeed I am ſure, 
They want no farther arguments of the 
Wmproper denomination of Concords. If 
che lovers would be brought into a bet- 
ö | ter method, as no doubt they would, 

2 provided that method be not too new, 
Wor too caſy ; I would recommend to them 
the following manner of figuring and de- 
Wy nominating their Concords. 


II Pradticers muſt ſtill keep to impro- 
perties, becauſe they are cuſtomary ; let 
them retain the confuſe notion of the 
two- 
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A third 
and only 
half right 
method of 


fguring 
compound 


Baſs, 
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twofold puzzling Scale, but mark their 
Concord s by the letters and figures hithys: 
to uſed to ſigniſy the ſeven Notes wiz 
their flats and ſharps. 


They may do this, and yet avoid thei 
great improperty in the denomination of iſ, 
Concords. 


According to this half right met hod, ns 
Concord need be call'd or mark'd by any 
numerical figure; but every one of tie 
Concords (without the care of counting Wi 
from the Baſs) muſt be call'd and marxd MW 
by the letters and figures which the Note; Ml 
are calld by in the fam'd dark ſcale. 
So, for example, the flat ad, beginning i 
from their A natural, muſt not be mark'd 
E 2, as is now done, but * A. The 
ſharp 2d muſt not be mark'd plain 2d 
but plain B, called B natural. The flat 
3d muſt not be mark d & 3, nor f, nor; 
only, but plain C, call'd C natural. The 
ſharp 3d muſt not be mark'd & 3, nor , 
nor 3 only, but # C. The 4th muſt not be g 
mark'd 4, but plain D, call'd D natural, ; 
- The 


Twelve Notes. 
he flat 5th muſt be mark'd , E. The 


7 
* 
þ The ſharp 5 th, or flat 6th, muſt be 
ark'd plain F. 'The ſharp 6th muſt be 
ark d # F. The flat 7th muſt be mark'd 
eg ain G. The ſharp 7th muſt be mark'd 
a ö G. And the 8th plain A. 


6 And as a writer cannot be too clear, 
Wparticularly in doctrinal points; here is 
Wnother example. 


| 


ze flat 2d beginning from their C 
Wratural, muſt be mark'd & C, or as they 
Wthemſelves will chooſe E D. The ſharp 
zd muſt be mark d plain D. The flat 
zd muſt be mark d & E. The ſharp 3d 
muſt be mark' d plain E. The 4th muſt 
be mark'd plain F. The flat 5th muſt 
be mark d & F, or & G. The plain 5th 
muſt be mark d plain G. The ſharp 5th, 
or flat 6th muſt be mark d * G, or E A- 
The ſharp 6th muſt be mark'd plain A. 
The flat 7th muſt be mark'd & A, or & B. 
8 The ſharp 9th muſt be mark'd plain B. 
And the 8th plain C. In ſhort, we 

ON" | —_ 


lain "5th muſt be mark'd plain E. 
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muſt uſe the mark of flats, when thi 
piece it ſelf appears with them, and th 
mark of ſharps when the air appears with 
them, 


According Now, according to either of theſe ty 
to either of i; 
ths 129 laſt methods, it evidently appears that who. 


1 ever knows but his Notes upon the pape 
_ _—_ and inſtrument, muſt, at once, find all his 
Notes,nufs Concords in either Mode, and oer ol 


egg the flats and ſharps, as well as over the 
Concord: Naturals. So that all the difficulty lc 
in playing Compound Baſs, is laying cn 
the hand, or finding out the moſt com. 
modious way of fingering the Concord; 
And what deſerves ſome notice, this lat- 
ter method, as imperfect as it really is, 
ſaves us the inconſiſtent puzzling deno- 
mination of Concords, as expoſed above; 
and both theſe methods fix the Coneords 
as unmovable as the very Notes them- 
ſelves, and what deſerves particular no- 
tice, both the methods of figuring Con- 
cords hold as good for the Tyeorbo, of 
Arch-Liie, as they do for the Harpſicord. 


L 
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Uſe VI. The true doctrine of Teweloe 
otes, will make the tranſpoſmg of any 
piece of Muſic perfectly eaſy. This in- 
deed is pretty eaſy to ſome ; but I am 
Jure it is very difficult to moſt, A Scho- 
lar only attending to the diſtances be- 
ween the Notes of any piece before him, 
mall at once tranſpoſe that piece from 
any Nota to any other. This, They'll 
Way, is no more than we knew before: 
Wome indeed will ſay ſo, but I am ſure the 
: majority will not: but to thoſe that ſhall 
Wy fo, I'll fay again, there are degrees 
Win the knowledge of moſt things. Some 
have a clear notion of ſome things, while 
others have but a dark one of the ſame 
wings, or indeed none at all. I hope it 
is paſt all contradiction, that a dark no- 
tion of a ſet of really dark Notes cannot 
but give us a very dark knowledge of the 
W reciprocal diſtances of the ſame Notes; 
and that a clear notion of a ſet of really 
elear Notes muſt» give us a very clear 
g knowledge of their reciprocal diſtances. 


0 


* 


But 
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According à Scholar to tranſpoſe a piece, one, two 
to the ſeven | 


Notes, &c. 


no know- 
ing what 


one Note in. but there is certainly a very great one; 


the Scholar cannot know what his Maſter 
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But tv be more particular, and yet not 
trifling, I obſerve, that as inſignificant a 
the notion of Twelve Notes may ſeem to 
be with reſpect to the facilitating of ryan. 
ſpoſition, that notion will remove a con: 
ſiderable difficulty in it. A Maſter bids 


three, or four Notes higher, or lower, 
There ſeems to be no difficulty in this, 


for if the Maſter ſays only one Note; 


means. This will ſeem ſtrange; but it 
will ſeem more ſtrange that the Maſter 
ſhould not know what he means himſell. 
Indeed, if he pauſes to conſider, what 
forts his Notes are of, that's to ſay; 
if he looks into my Scale of Notes, or 
rather into Muſic's own Scale, he will 
certainly know what he means ; but at 
the moment of his bidding ſo, he did 
not rightly know what he meant. All 
this puzzle is occaſion d by the puzzling 
ſcale ; for what can the Crab-tree bring 
forth but Crabs 2 As two of their 
bt | whole 
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whole Notes are no more than half 
Notes, the Scholar cannot know whe- 
ther the one Note be a whole Note, or 
only half a one. 


Uſe VII. The ſame clear notion of 


E Twelve Notes will Help Singers in finding 


out their diftances. The finding of theſe 
diſtances is acknowledged even by the beſt 
Singers to be one of the greateſt difhcul- 
ties in ſinging, particularly from the pa- 


per. And here I muſt beg leave briefly 


to repeat the remark upon the Vth Uſe, 
dig. An uſe is ſo much the greater, as it 
does not only make an eaſy thing eaſter, 
but as it makes a very difficult thing much 
eaſter. This great difficulty in the moſt 
noble branch of Mzfic, is chiefly occaſi- 
on d by the moſt difficult two fold Scale; 
and indeed, what has been obſerved in 
the foregoing Uſe, muſt be repeated in 
this: a ſet of clear Notes mult give us a 


clearer notion of their reciprocal diſtances, 
than a ſet of confuſe Notes can give us of 


theirs. They'll ſay, this L/ muft be a 


meer pretence : for, how can the notion of 
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Twelve Notes give Scholars a clearer idea 
of the diſtances of Notes, without a more 
compleat method of writing them, if any 

ſuch can be? But what has been juſt ob- 
ſerved about the clearneſs and confuſe- 
neſs of Notes holds good ſtill. For, we 
find that Scholars are ſtrangely confound- 
ed with the naturalneſs, flatneſs and 
ſharpneſs of their Notes. They indeed 
expect to find what they never do, nor 
can find. They expect that every natural 
Note ſhould be the ſame ; and that every 
one of them ' ſhould be different from the 
Semi- notes; but it is not ſo, they expect 
the ſame equal diſtances between the ſe- 
ven Notes as they find between the lines 
and ſpaces : but it is otherwiſe. Nor do 
the marks of flatneſs help this defect: they 
are ſeldom ſeen before C and F, tho' we 
ſhould expect them there very often, if not 
always, thoſe Notes being but Semi-notes. 
But the right cafe is, thoſe two Notes are 
made to be at once natural, flat and ſharp, 
tho' they really have nothing of naturalneſs, 

_fatneſs,orſharpneſs. And when thoſe marks 
are apply'd to thoſe unaccountable Notes, 
| | they 
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they occaſion that contradiction exploded 
in the Introduction, which contradiction is 
indeed above imply'd in the terms natural- 
neſs, flatneſs and ſharpneſs. Now, Scholars 
being ſure they have Twelve equal Notes, 
They'll be ſure likewiſe to look how they 
are placed upon the paper. But They Il 
ſay again, this difficulty is not ſo very 
great as I would make them believe. 'The 
difficult twofold Scale, as I call it, is not 
ſo very difficult, in this particular reſpect 
of ſinging at leaſt ; for, it is plain that 
each of the five full Notes is divided in two 
half Notes, and that the two other Notes 


| are each of them but half Notes: and 


Scholars being once told this, the diffi- 
culty of diſtances is remov d. But again, 
let Scholars be told this or not, expe- 


rience ſhows they do not know it; and 


this I don't mean of meer beginners, but 
even of tolerable proficients. But ſup- 
poſing that Scholars did remember very 
well, that two of their Natural Notes 
are no more than Semi-notes, ſtill there 
remains the difficulty of finding out which 
two Notes, among the feven, are no 

3 K 2 more 
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more than Semi-notes. Indeed, if the 
two Natural Notes Semi-notes did al. 
ways appear upon the paper with the 
ſhape and figure of naturalneſs, this dif- 
ficulty would be removed; but the marks 
of flatneſs and ſharpneſs are incident to 
each of the two Natural Notes Semi- 
notes, as well as to each of the five whole 
Notes. I hope no body will deny that 
the mark of ſharpneſs is as often incident 
to either of the Natural Notes Semi-notes, 
as it is to any of the five full Notes; but 
very few or none will allow that the 
mark of flatneſs is as often incident to 
thoſe two half Natural Notes, as it is to 
any of the five wholly Natural ones: ttis 
moſt likely they will allow no incidence of 
flatneſs at all in the two difficult Semi- notes; 
for, They'll cry, whoever ſaw C natural, 
or F natural mark d flat in a ſong ? "Tis 
very true, thoſe two' unnatural Natural 
Notes, are very ſeldom ſeen mark'd flat in 
ſongs; but they are oftner mark'd ſo in 
inſtrumental pieces. But ſuppoſing thoſe 
two ambiguous Notes had never to this 
day been ſeen mark'd flat in any ſong, 
{till 
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ſtill we may expect to ſee them mark'd 
ſo as ſoon as a compoſer ſhall think it 
convenient, or only take a fancy for it. 


But 'They'll {till urge and ſay, it does 
not appear that I remove the difficulty of 
finding out which of the ſeven Notes are 
but Semi-notes, for I ſtill keep writing 
the Notes in the very ſame way as I call 
very improper. All I have to ſay at pre- 
ſent is to call Scholars to their Tele 
Notes, and deſire them to remember 
them well, and I have taken care to make 
them ſenſible of that difficulty, becauſe 
they ſhould know the want of a better 
method of writing Notes, which, as I 
have ſaid above; I intend, God willing, 
to give them at a proper opportunity, 


Uſe VIII. Scholars having learn d there 
are Twelve Notes, and hearing it excep- 
ted againſt them, that they are not ſing- 
able gradually, that will put them upon 
trying to ſing them in their truly natural 
order, which cannot fail of improving 
their ears, 


K 3 Uſe 
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Uſe IX. Scholars thus exerciſing them- 
ſelves in ſinging the Twelve Notes gra- 
dually, will be led inſenſibly into the 
nature of Chromatic Mufic, which is ac- 
knowledged by the greateſt Maſters to be 
the moſt delicate kind ; and this, perhaps, 


will tempt them to compoſe in that ſame 
NG 


Uſe X. The plain felf-confiſtent notion 
of Twelze Notes will prevent Scholars 
miſtaking their Modes. We have ſeen 
that Scholars are apt to judge of the flat- 
neſs and ſharpneſs of the Mode by the 
marks of flatneſs or ſharpneſs prefix- 
ed to cach Saf, that's to ſay, the five 
lines; and no wonder of it, for they are 
taught ſo to do. We have ſeen likewiſe, 
that the miſtake Scholars are thrown in- 
to, as to this particular of Modes, is oc- 
cation'd by the ambiguity in words, which 
I promiſed in the Introduction to take par- 
ticular care of. The ambiguity lies here 
in the terms fAatneſs and ſharpneſs, which 
things are made to belong both to Nozes 

„ and 
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and Modes. I have ſufficiently proved 
that thoſe terms have nothing to do with 


Notes than to confound them; in pro- 


ving of which, I have not only eſtabliſh'd 


| the truth of Twelve Notes, but I have alſo 
| cured thoſe terms of their ambiguity ; ap- 
| plying them only to Modes, in which caſe 
| they are but juſt tolerable neither. A 
| Scholar knowing he has. Twelve Notes, 
and the compaſs they take upon the pa- 
g per; he knowing likewiſe that the marks 
of flatneſs and ſharpneſs are marks of im- 
properties made to belong to Notes; a 
Scholar once knowing theſe plain things, 


will be upon his gard, and then will eaſily 


obſerve the gradual progreſſion of his 
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Twelve Notes: and this will give him 
the notion of the 72wo Modes, as explain'd 
above, 


One thing more about the Modes, 


= which muſt not be overlook'd, but care- 
fully look'd over, is, that ſubſtituting the 
terms /oft and gay, to thoſe far and 
Harp, as I have done with reſpect to 


Modes, anſwers here the ſame end as the 
K 4 truth 
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truth of the Twelve Notes does. This 
roth, I won't ſay laſt, uſe of T welze 
Notes prevents Scholars miſtaking their 
| Modes ; and ſo do the terms ſoftneſs and 
gayety apply'd to Modes, as has been ex- 
plain'd above; tho' we till keep writing 
Notes in the preſent improper way, 
This, "They'll ſay, is a repetition ; but 
then, it is a thing worth repeating, 


have pre- Now, it is a great pleaſure to me as 
miſed but 


two things well as to the lovers of 7 Weet ſounds 5 that 
ak. „ Whereas in the propoſals I promiſed them 
4 2 but 7wwo Uſes of the doctrine of Twel:e 

Notes, I have ſhow' d them Ten : which 


indeed gives me hopes that, in a ſhort 


time, I ſhall be able to ſhow them more, 


if they don't find them before I do. 
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Of Clefs. 


en wanted in Muſic. We 
have no one word to expreſs all the 
figures uſed in the writing of Muſic. The 
French uſe the word Tablature, and as 
we have already borrowed many words 
from them, and I ſee no exception againſt 
this, I ſhall make uſe of it all along. 

And 


3 og — — * Efore I enter upon this 
3 IE t x = Article, it will not be 
07 es B HA amiſs to introduce a term, 
e which I think is very much 


A new 
term intro- 
duced into 


Mufic. 
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The Ta- 
Mature 
more ad- 
mira ble 


than the 
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And before I come to the thing it ſelf, ] 
muſt obſerve ſomething more material ſtill 
vis. that this Tablature is an invention 
which deſerves greater notice than is gene- 
rally taken of it, 


The Alphabeth has often been admired 
by many. It is very admirable indeed : 


but I think that as the Tablature, parti- 


Alpbabeth, cularly the Notes with their proportions, 


is not only more exact than the Letters, 
but is abſolutely exact ; it is more admira- 
ble than the ſo much admired Alphabet. 
To make this ſenſible, I remark, 1. That 
the number of Notes is fixed, whereas 
that of Letters is not. 2. 'The number of 
Notes is ſufficient in it ſelf, whereas we 
want many Letters. 3. The Notes and 
their proportion'd lengths are always the 
ſame, whereas the Leiters are often con- 
founded, and uſed one for the other, as 
appears by the unfixed pronunciation of 
them. 4. We have no ſuperfluous Notes in 


' airs, not even in any one; but we have 


many ſuperfluous Letters, not only in 


words, 
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words, but even in the Alphabeth it ſelf. 
Indeed it muſt be own'd that ſome airs are 
ſo careleily writ, that they can hardly be 
read ; and that ſome Autors ſometimes af- 
fect to be odd, in chooſing long Notes to 
| expreſs ſhort ſounds, and ſhort Notes to ex- 
I preſs long ſounds : but theſe are faults of 
Autors, not of the T ablature. It muſt be 
own d likewiſe that the Notes with all their 
exactneſs do not expreſs the ſeveral Tones ; 
| but then it may be ſaid of the Letters with 
Jas much truth, that they do not expreſs 
the ſeveral accents proper to ſpeech ; and, 
which is more, that the very accents ap- 
þ ply'd to Letters come very ſhort of expreſ- 
8 ſing the accents of words or ſpeech. But 
then again, we muſt not expect more of 
things than they are capable of. 


Some will object perhaps, notwith- 


ſtanding the great and abſolute juſtneſs of 


the Tablature, that Singer or Player 
would be a very bald one, that did not add 


ſomething to it. This is very true in the 


general at leaſt, but then the ſame objecti- 
on may be made againſt the &rammare 
1 But 
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But more of this in the Article of GRA. 
cr | | 


The Tablature is, as we have ſeen, 

a wonderful contrivance. But as many &i 
excellent things unfortunately labor un- 

der great difficulties, ſo this fine invention 

in particular, labors under a very great Tas 

one. or 


At my firſt ſetting out, I have complain. 
ed of a Veil, that has for many ages hung 
before the noble ſcience of Muſic. This 

oof complaint I have repeated ſince. But this 
— is the place where it ought to be repeated 
yet * with the moſt paſſionate Tone. For in- 
deed the buſineſs of Clefs is the thickeſt 

part of that thick Veil. This Feil, or 

rather this worſt part of it, is ſo much the 

more intolerable, as it ſeems to have been 
wilfully made. We have ſeen that the 
Autors of the ſeven pretended Notes, Gs. 

have probably been miſled into that ab- 

ſurd notion by their idle remark, that the 

voice naturally ſings eight Notes. But 1 

think it impoſſible to aſſign any cauſe of 

mi- 


REI 
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miſtake in the introducing of the Clef's 
into the Tablarure. They indeed pretend 
two neceſſities for it. But thoſe have 
already been exploded in the Introdu- 
ction. | 


But here, 1 expect to be taken up 
as guilty of an egregious contradicti- 


On. 


They'll ask, how can the Tablature 


| be ſo abſolutely exact, and more admira- 
ble than the ſo much admired Alphabeth, 
if it labors under thatToad of inconſiſten- 
| cies exploded in the Article of Twelve 
Notes? and if the Tablature is ſo very 
right, why ſhould the Clefs be thrown 


out of it? 'They ll ſay, our preſent Tabla- 


ture cannot be meant here: and it is very 
{ ſtrange to talk of another before it is pro- 


poſed. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh two 


| things very diſtinguiſhable, even without 


141 


the help of that great diſtinguiſher called 


Sophiſtry. There is certainly a great dif- 
ference between a long, tedious and puzz- 


| ling method, which at laſt brings one to 


the 
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the deſired end; and a ſhort, plain and eaſy 
method, which brings one in a quarter of th, 
time to that ſame defired end, Our preſent 
Tablature, with all its inconſiſtency an 
improperty, anſwers the end better tha 
the Alphabeth does: but we muſt remem. 
ber this is not done before Scholars hay ve 
penetrated thro the darkneſs of thoſe in. MW bl 
properties and inconſiſtencies. Our pre. 
ſent Tablature anſwers very well at la; 
but then, tis only at laſt, and very lat 
too: in other words, a great beauty i; 
no leſs ſo for being veiled. The Table 
tare which is her® introduced, or rather, 
the Reformation of it, will anſwer the 
ſame end, if not more, in a quarter of the 
time; ſo that if a new Scholar devotes a; 
much time to the theory and practice 
of Muftc, as another did before, ſuppoſing 
however capacities, (5c. the ſame, that 
Scholar ſhall perform and compoſe abun- 
dantly better, three to four and above, 
than could be done before. And if fo, 
what can't we expect of a new and perfect 
Tablature ? þ 
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Many have all along been very ſenſible 
how miſerably the Clefs perplex the rea- 
ding of Muſic: but they at the ſame time 
imagining there was no help for it, they 
having been uſed ſo many Ages, endea- 
voured to make themſelves taſy in dou- 
bling their diligence. Many again, having 
no thoughts at all about either the facility 
or difficulty of the Tablature, admired it 
| juſt ſo much the more as they were longer 
in ſeeing it plain. I am very ſenſible I ſhall 
do thoſe a great injury, for I have under- 
; taken to tear of that great Veil, the only 
; object of their admiration. But indeed, I 
& ſhould not be ſo ill-natur'd, were not the 
@ admirers of -plain things more numerous. 


And if I am miſtaken, tis an error on the 
right fide. 


: There is yet another ſet of Men that 
: will be diſpleaſed at the removing of this 
: Feil. They are thoſe who, I think, 
might be call'd S learned, not that they 
; are ſuppoſed to know themſelves thoro'ly, 
but as they would keep all the learning to 
; ; them- 
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themſelves. This work, and what is 0 
follow, will certainly be moſt diſagreca. 
ble to them, not only becauſe the number 
of knowing Men will be encreaſed by it. 
but becauſe knowledge will be attainable 
with leſs pains than they were at. This 

muſt be a great heart-break to them: bit 
as they have no compaſſion for others,! 
don't ſee why others ſhould have any for 
them. But to the thing it ſelf. 


| Nojower To ſhow the idleneſs of the contri: 
0 fr e vance of Clefs, or of any other ſign tha I 
Scale. ſhould be uſed for the ſame. purpoſc, 
III ask this one grand queſtion. Is there 

any particular virtue or power in the 

figure of any one of their Clefs, or in 

any other figure they ſhall pleaſe to 

make, to ſhow that ſuch a Note be- 

longs to, or is to be taken at that parti- Þ 

cular place upon which their Clef is fixed? 

No, I believe not. Indeed, if the Clef; 

were like the letters, by the names of 
which the Notes are call'd, ſomething | 
perhaps might be ſaid in favor of them. 

But thoſe Clefs are as like the letters by 

which | 
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which they are call'd, as a circle is like 
a ſquare. And if each of their three Clefs 


was repreſented by the very letter by 
which it is named; that practice would 
ſtill be more than moſt trifling, and a 
great deal worſe than nothing at all to 
the purpoſe, as Iam going to demonſtrate. 


It is evident, had; no F ign at all _ 


led by any name, has of it ſelf the vir- 
tue or power of fixing any Note, any 


where upon the Stag. It is not the 8 28 
Clef that makes - Notes be called /o Or thecommon 


agreement 


ſo, but it is the common agreement, that 


S where-ever the Clef is placed, the Note be Noter. 
in that place ſhall be call'd by ſuch or 


ſuch a name. If ſo, we have no more 
to do, than agree that a Note placed 
upon ſuch a line or ſpace, without the 
encumbrance of what is call'd a Clef or 
any other figure, ſhall conſtantly be 
called by one and the ſame name, and 
by no other; which, by the way, is 


more than is done by the Clefs, as will 


foon appear. There will be as much rea- 
fon for the denomination of Notes, as 
L there 
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there can be for the eſtabliſhing of the 
eſi themſelves. And there is no man- 
Things at ner of advantage in taking things at ſe- 


the firſt 
handbetter ond hand, When we can have them at 


3 le the firſt. In ſhort, pretending to fix the 
Notes by this tine contrivance, is what is 
callid: in Schools nom cauſa pro cauſa, and 

in = . the e | 


— * benin 1 as not is new, 
The Note: Only for the ſake of newneſs, without 
are fixed, 
without any regard to convenience, I call the Note 
2275 11 upon the ſecond line G (as it is now 
2 Ny call'd in the Trebles) not only in the 
all inſeru. Treble, but likewiſe in the Tenor, and in 
"en the Baſs. I fix the Notes there, not only 
becauſe I am neceſſitated to fix them 
ſomewhere, and this place is as good as 
another; but . becauſe of a great advant- 
age gain d by it. I muſt alter the poſition 
of the Notes in two. of the three parts; 
but it is not indifferent in which two parts 
E make the alteration. In ſhort; I reduce 
both the Tenor and the'Baſs to the Treble, 
becauſe there are a great many more Tre- 
bles play d, than there are Tenors and Baſ- 


ſes 


ſes both put together, and ſo the majority 
of Players will be kept where they were. 


But what an abſurdity is this ? They'll | 

cry ; Shall there be no difference between 

the three grand parts of Compoſition, 

the. Treble, the Tenor and 'the Baſs? 

Ves certainly, there ſhall be a diſtinction 
between them, and a very good one too, 

But then, I hope one very good diſtin- One good 
ction will be ſufficient ; for, certainly there gray] 
can be no occaſton for two, much leſs for e 
more. Here I want no other diſtinction, 

than one of thoſe which theſe very objectors 

daily make; and that is, to write over 

the Treble Treble, over the Tenor Tenor, 

and over the Baſs Baſs. I am ſure that 

ſign is as plain as can be deſired. Again, Teo fen, 
uſing two ſigns for one thing, is making coho 
thoſe ſigns deſtroy one another: and as is e 
done in this caſe, adding the term Treble 

to the Treble Clef, is in fact decla- 

ring that Clef ſtands for juſt nothing 

at all, as it really does; at leaſt for no 

good at all. Thus it happens that theſe 

Clefs are renderd and declared uſeleſs, e- 
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Cleſs are ven by the Autors, and the greateſt advo- 


wſeleſs by cates of them: tho it muſt be own d there 
þ . 8 
Rickters for is no malice in the caſe, for the thing is 


lem. done undeſignedly. 


They'Il fay, reducing both Tenor and 
Baſs, to the Treble, as above explain- 

ed, is in fact keeping & Clef. But 1 

ſay, it is the ſame; and it is not the 
ſame. Tis the ſame in one reſpect, 

and not the ſame in another. As they 

have made two ſigns for the ſame thing, 

I may uſe one of them only, and that, 

as we have ſeen, will anſwer the ſame 

end, not only full as well, but a great 

deal better. Uſing the & Clef upon ſuch 

a line, and leaving it out, ſtill playing the 
Notes as if it was there, is the very ſame 
thing, barring the trouble of writing a 

Clef. But playing the Notes without the 

Clef, the fame as if it was there, is not 

the ſame thing, becauſe of the conſequence. 

In ſhort, if when I reduce all to the Tre- 

_ Xejire ble, I ſhould ſtill retain the & Clef, 1 
 evould be ſhould have no fewer than eleven Clefs ; 


keepi WA * with 
— 4 for according to their known practice of 


S | tran- 
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tranſpoſing Clefs, one Clef, may be tran- 
ſpoſed ten times from the place where it 
was firſt placed, that's to ſay, it may be 
placed upon each of the five lines, and upon 
each of the ſix ſpaces. Indeed, I never 
ſaw a Clef placed upon a ſpace: but we 
may expect to ſee it there as ſoon as a 
Compoſer ſhall only take a fancy for it, 
So, if there's no Clef left, the Staff will 
at once be freed from the puzz/e of ſhifted 
Clets. tal 


But They'll ſay, we cannot do without 
one Clef, for it is very proper, and indeed 
neceſſary to ſhift the Scale, and it can be 
done no way ſo conveniently, no way at 
all indeed, but by ſhifting a Clef higher 
or lower. But I ſay, there's no occaſion 
either for one Clef, or the tranſpoſing of 
it. Indeed, in the way they are now, 
they are obliged either to draw lines be- 
low or above the Straß, or elſe to ſhift the 
Clef to prevent it, which difficulty moſtly 
happens in the Baſs. But here 'tis unac- 
countable we ſhould not remember a max- 
im in moral Philoſophy, which is in every 

L 3 po- 
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% body's mouth, _Of teno evils gbooſe the 

evil; the 

greateſt is teaft. Here they chooſe to render the 

en, Tablature almoſt unlegible;- becauſe truly 
they won't run the hazard, of now and 
then drawing a line or two extraordinary: 
but ifa few drawn lines ar& ſich frightfu] 
things, it is very ſtrange that no care a: l 
is taken to keep them out of the Tabla- 

They dow't türe for the Flute : there they are obliged 

— conſtantly to draw three or four lines a- 

2 bove the Haß, while the firſt line of the 

Clefs, fame is altogether uſeleſs, as never having 
any Note upon it. And it is a wonder 
they never make an advantage of it; for 


according to-their notion of the uſefulneſs 


of ſhifting Clefs, if they would place G Clef 
upon that line, they would ſavedrawing one 


above. Again, if according to the moſt in- 


commodious commodiouſneſs of ſhifting 
Clefs, the Baſs Clef F was placed upon the 
middle line, they would indeed be obliged 
to draw one line above the Haß, but then 


they would fave drawing two above it. 


Dracun a a 1 | 
Ines an! Drawn lines it ſeems and drawn lines are 


ar 12vn 


£4. 442 100K '@ upon to be very different, tho' the 


N 475 ſharpeſt oye never could ſee the leaſt diffe- 


rent. ; | rence 
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rence between them, But They'll ſay, theſe 
two expedients would make the Flute Ta- 
Mature very different from the Violin Ta- 
blature;and ſo, thoſe that know their Notes 
for the Violin, would not know them for 
the Huta, and contra, as far as the Notes 
run parallel. This objection is good, it 
is excellent. By this they own the They are 


; forced to 
great pu ale of Clefs, and come over to own the 
O oti - puzzle of 
my notions. Cf. 


Again, by their angiful tranſpoſitions 
of Clefs, they not only chooſe the great- 
eſt evil of the two, but they force them- 
ſelves to draw ſome of thoſe terrible lines 
of which they ſtand in ſo great an awe. 
This is done in the Baſs, where the tran- 
ſpofing of Clefs is thought abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. There when the Baſs runs high, C 
Clef is generally placed upon the fourth 
line, where F Clef was before, and fo 
the Baſs is raiſed a Oyint, that's to fay, 
an Octave, without drawing one line. 
This is look'd upon as a mighty feat : on- 
ly it confounds the Reader, for the ſake 
only of confounding him. For, even ac- 

L 4 cording 
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cording to their own notions, if upon ſuch 
an occaſion, G Clef was placed upon the 
ſecond line of the Baſs Kab, as it is upon 
the ſecond of the Treble Staff, then, not 
only the Baſs would be raiſed by one Sex- 
te, that's to ſay, by a Decime, and ſo we 


ſhould often ſave drawing one line when 


the Baſs runs higheſt : as in Corelhi, Solo 
II. Allegro I. Barr 18. But which is 


more, G Clef being more generally known 


than the others, the Player would not be 
ſcared at the ſight of it, as he is by 
that of C Clef: and if they ſay, this would 
confound the Treble with the Baſs, I'll 
tell them, the Treble and the Baſs would 
be no more confounded by it, than the 
Tenor and Baſs, are now; and as the 
Treble is generally ſeen above the Baſs, 
G Clef, appearing ſometimes in the Baſs, 


would never make any one miſtake it for 


be uſed i in the T, ablature for the Tenor, 


the Treble. 
; And here truly they tell us that ſome 
Clefs are more proper than others for ſome 


Inſtruments. G Clef they ſay, muſt not 


but 
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but C Clef. And in ſome countries, G 

Clef is thought very improper in the Ta- 

Mature for the Baſs Viol, for which C 

Clef. only can do, tho at the ſame time 

they bring F Clef into it. Now, all the 
property I can ſee in this, is that partly 
mentioned above, vis. doing worſe than They do # 
chooſmg the greateſt coil of the two. For, %ouſe — 
1. Obliging Scholars to learn a new Scale, - 1-0 
is certainly a greater evil than being forced evi 7 
to reckon one ſpace extraordinary, and 

this is the caſe of the Tablature for the 

Tenor and Baſs Viol, where C Clef is 
placed upon the third line, inſtead of G 

I Clef upon the ſecond, as it is placed for 

i Trebles. And, 2. Uſing Clefs when 

there is no manner of occaſion for them, 

is ſurely a great encreaſe of evil. 


Here ſome will think perhaps, I betray Remarks 
: upon the 
my ignorance of the general Scale, com- general 
monly call'd the Score: but now they have 5 
read this objection, they'll acknowledge Se. 
their miſtake. But they'll ſtill imagine I 
have a wrong notion of the general Scale 

in particular, and of Clefs in general; for 


as 
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as the general Scale conjifts only of elecey 
liner, in which the three great parts - of 
Compoſition muſt be epmprehended, Clef; 
are not only very neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe great parts, but there muſt be three 
of them, and they muſt be placed in the 


think, is not worth making, and I would 


10 have made it, had I not been pretty 
iure it would be made by many. It's ve- 
ry true, that if the general Scale muſt con- 


ſiſt of eleven lines, and no more, and if the 
three great parts of Compoſition muſt be 
diſtinguiſh'd by no other ſigns but three 
ef; if theſe things muſt be ſo, then 
there is no help for the uſe of Clefs, nor 
no pretending to uſe G Clef inſtead of C 
Clef, in either the Tenor or Baſs-ViolT1- 
blature. But what is all this but trifling 


and taking every thing for granted? 
have proved already there is no neceſſity 
or uſefulneſs only, neither for ſhifting of 


Eleven 
lines a 
greater 
burden 


than Ff. 


teen. 


Clefs, nor for the Clefs themſelves. And 
as to the general Scale's conſiſting of eleven 
lines only, I think theſe eleven lines are a 
greater burden upon young Compoſers 
| than 
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than fifteen lines would be (meaning five 

lunes for each of the three great parts) for, 

as it is now contriv'd, there is hut one line 

or the Tenor part, and ſo. the Tenor is 

borced to encroach both upon the Treble 

and the Baſs; an inconvenience, which 

n other caſes they ſeem very cautious of 

| W running into. But as compoſers, either 

MW young or old, are pretty well able to ſhift 
for themſelves, I ſhall leave it to their 
choice what method they will uſe in their 

| general Scale. 


But, here is a method of drawing fewer 
lines than are now drawn, without the 
inconvenience of. chooſing the greateſt 
evil of the two, and doing worſe till, as 
ve have ſeen is done. 


I propoſe that we all agree to call the The ne- 
Note upon the ſecond line G, without 2 þ 
uſing G Clef upon that line; becauſe there | 
ſhall be no room for tranſpoſing that Clef, 
and giving new denominations to Notes. 
The Tablature ſhall be the ſame, in this 
reſpect, for the Treble, the Tenor, and 
£ the 
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the Baſs; and theſe three parts ſhall di. 


ſtinguiſn themſelves by their own names. 


The term Treble ſhall be writ over the 
Treble, Tenor over the * and Baſs 
over. * Baſs. | 


The pl 
: 1 And: as to the i g or — the 


Tenor and Scales .of theſe three parts upon the in- 


Baſs «por 
tbe Han: 


cord. 


ſtrument ; for example, the Harp/icord, 
which is the moſt comprehenſive of all 
theſe three parts or Scales, place them- 


ſelves ; and we ſhall find their places, if 


we only attend to the nature of then, 
The Treble, however improper the term 
is, takes place in the upper part of that 
inſtrument : the Tenor, whether a pro- 
per term or no, places it ſelf in the mid- 
dle part; and the Baſs, a very proper 
term, takes place in the lower part. But, 


to be more particular, we muſt attend 


more particularly to the nature of theſe 
three parts; and in order to it, tis pro- 
per to take them upon one of the com- 


pleateſt Harpſicords that have been made 


of late years, I mean ſuch a one as reaches 


up to G a Quint, that's to ſay an Oc ges 
aboye 
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above C, the. higheſt Note of old Harp- 


157 


ficords, and down to what they call 
double double C, an Octave, that's to 


ſay, a Tredecime below double C, the 
loweſt Note of Harpſicords of the ſame 
date. We all agree the Treble is taken 
in the upper part, the Tenor in the mid- 
dle, and the Baſs in the lower part of 
this inſtrument ; but, what 1s very ſtrange, 


the Treble and Baſs are made to divide 


the whole inſtrument between them, not 
the leaſt room imaginable being left for 
the Tenor ; for the Treble begins aſcend- 
ing at the very point where the Baſs be- 
gins deſcending. ' "Tis true, the Treble 
and the Baſs are each of them more con- 
ſiderable parts than the Tenor : but be- 
cauſe the Tenor is leſs conſiderable than 


either of the two other parts, it does not 


follow it ſhould have no room at all. The 
Treble being the moſt extenſive part of 


| the three, is very properly begun, or 


placed at the middle C, I mean upon 
common Harpficords, and to it belongs 


all above it, as high as the inſtrument 


can reach. I he Tenor may be compre- 


hended | 
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Room made hended within the next Tr efecime from 
9 — ** 1 the middle C, which is the leaſt room 


the Ya 
ſicord 


. that part can be allow'd. And fo, all 


from the Tenor down as far as the inſtru- 
ment reaches, or indeed can be made to 
reach, is the place for the Baſs. 


But as to placing the Notes upon the 


paper, which is here the great buſineſs, 
it will be ſaid, if we make no other di- 
ſtinction between the parts, than juſt 
writing their Names over them, we 
ſhall be forced to draw a great many lines 
above the Baſs-ſiaff, which is a great 
inconvenience; and this inconvenience 
will be greater ſtill, when a Compound 
Baſs is join d to a Song, for then, there 
will be no room for either the cyphers, 
or the words : If theſe things muſt be ſo, 


we ſhall labor under an inconvenience 


indeed; but if we are bad, I really think 
we need not make our ſelves a great deal 
worſe; and this we ſhall do if we have 
recourſe to Clefs. But however, I don't 
ſee the caſe needs to ſtand as they tell us 
for, if we will have a Compound Baſs un- 

| der 
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er a ſong, we are at full liberty to place 
me words above the air, ons the en 
| nder the A. | . 


\ * 


But to Make: this Nele nds we The 8 
dient to 
need but look into the nature of a Baſs, prevent 
or the original and primary ſignification 75%: 


lines abote 


of the Ane Baſs. The word is French, the Baſt 
and ſignifies lo. Now, if I /ower the Ss 
Baſs by a Tredecime ; I ſhall, in a man- — . 
ner, make it more\Raſs, or more it ſelf; . 
And if: ſo, it will be more diſtinct from 

the other two parts; but What is vaſtly 1 
more conſiderable till, I ſnhall do more 1 
good without the Clefs, than any one | 
can do with them: for, the notes will al- 
ways be call'd by the ſame names, one 
Tredecime being like another ; ; and in- 
ſtead of eng more lines, I ſhall draw 
fewer than are now drawn, and ſo we 
ſhall have more room for the words 


of ſongs. and the figures of f CmpoyoA 
Baſs. 


Here, the Baſs is lower'd, by a Trede- 
cime, not only upon the paper, but upon 
| the 


Cle. 
the inftriment ; and if I am obliged to 
keep drawing two lines under the Sr. 
thoſe lines are the very ſame as are very 
often drawn for Trebles, particularly for 
Violins. So, 1. I draw no more line 
below than are often drawn. 2. I remove 
that great ſtumbling block C Clef. And, 
3. I have more room about the upper {ide 
of the Staff for the words of ſongs, and 
the figures of Compound Baſs : for: with- 
out the help of C Clef, upon the fourth 
line, I have room for one, that's to ſay, 
two Notes more than I could have with 


the hindrin 8 help of it. 


No body can diſpute the elk ol 
theſe advantages, for they are ſelf. plain. 
And, which is a great deal more fill, 
this contrivance affords two other ad- 
vantages, which, tho they are very ob- 
vious, I cannot forbear mentioning. Thoſe 
are; 1. The Notes for any one inſtru- 
ment will always be the ſame. 2. Who- 


euer knows his Notes for one Inftrument, 


will 222 rhom for all, 


to 
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I remember I have promiſed in the Tz= 
#e-page, to render the learning of Maſic 
leſs troubleſome by above one half; and I 
believe Thave not only fulfill'd my promiſe, 
but I have done a great deal more. I be- 
lieve it is now granted I have made that 
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grand article of Compound Baſs as eaſy 


as poſſibly can be. And as to this great 
difficulty of Clefs, it is removed intirely, 
In ſhort, theſe two methods are as eaſy, 
and indeed the very ſame as nature has 
made them, 


Some perhaps will hardly yet be ſatis- 


fied with all this. They'll fay, all this 


is pretty enough; but then They'll cry, 
Is this all? Why, really it is all. But 


if this all. be ſuch a little a7, why could 


none of them think of it? I think this 
all is greater by much, for appearing lit- 
tle. 'This good ſet of People muſt know, 
that truth is ſhort and plain, ſo it looks 
but little: and that falſboud is long and 


intricate, there being indeed no end of it, 
and ſo looks very great. Juſt ſo, a trus 


"Ma con- 


— 
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contrivance looks but little, whereas 
an awkward õne looks vaſtly great. But 
They'll fay again, we had a notion of a 
greater all, or a greater trutlu That 
I-won't ꝓretend to diſprove. Very: 
ly, They expected à labirinth of con- 
trivance : But IH only tello them, 5 
Countryman'tomle unt ſer Bondon fur the 
houſes. '\: But if neither argument! nor 
ſtory can ſatisfy them, Lniiſt ivefer! them 
to my future grau body uf Hiſficuit e 
Sc. as * ä 

But there are others more . | 
both in number and ünderſtahding, who 
will ſay, this contrivance Ihoks pretty 
well, but at the ſame time will think it 
is liable to many æxceptions . Nad as theſe 
deſerve a thòroꝰ fatisſaction, I ſhall take 
particular care: to anſweriallthe! greateſt 
objections I cant think of. And if any 
imagine Ichave either ignorantly, or de- 
ſignedly, br. for partly both, paſs d by the 


The Criticmoſt conſiderablè ones; I deſire them to 


are invited 
to make th 


object for me; that Iimay have the plea- 
dure, either of anſwexing or learning bet- 
ter things. | O- 


* 260 —— FP” 4 
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. ** Tach 1 — tis obvious to any one 
that the :Baſs when join d to the 7. reble 
will, be too diſtant from it. It will be 
ifficult, to keep the Eyes upon both. But 
if ſo, the remedy is very eaſy. Tis 
only bringing the Baſs-Staf, a little 
nearer the Treble-Staff. And if they 
fe there will not then be room enough 

or the words of ſongs and the fieures of 
Compound Baſs, I'll anſwer them, that 
it Was really ſo, that inconvenience 
would, be nothing, if compared to the 
preſent puzzle. And if they are not fa- 
tisfied, vet; we are till at liberty to 
write the words above the Notes, as be- 


Yr ae 


511 e of Touoro only, and Play- 
ens of, Baſſen only will be obliged to learn 


_ their Nqtes over again, T his contrivance 


Will be a nn Clef to them; and ſo 1 
throw them into the very inconvenience 
1 ſo heavily complain of. This objection, 


i M 2 as 
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as great as it ſeems to be, is very inſigni- 
ficant: for, as to the only Tenori}ts, their 
number is very inconſiderable, if there be 
any at all, if compared to that of Treblifts 
and Baſſits. Beſide, if this objection were 
never ſo ſtrong, it affects the preſent Te. 


norifts only : and they had better learn 


one ſet of Notes once for all, than be actu- 


ally puzzled with the ſhiftings of their 
Clefs, or only be liable to be fo, as ſoon 


as a 9 ſhall only take a fancy 
for it. 


As to the only Baſſi ”_ altho' their 
number is ſuperior to that of only Teno- 
rifts, ſtill it is inferior to that of only 
Treblifts. And as ready as they are, 


they are often put to a ſtand by the C Clef, 


and ſometimes by the ſhifting of their F 


Clef. Belide, as twwo Clefs are made to 


belong to their Saf}, they have a greater 
chance for being puzzled than the Te 
wriſts have, And again, the trouble of 
once learning a new ſet of Notes will be 


the ſhare 6 l of the preſent only Baſſi}ts. 
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m. Some will ſay, we cannot take 
our Notes upon Spinnets, nor even up- 


on Harpficor de ſo low as they are hers I 


ſunk. As to the Spinners, tis very true 
we cannot take the Baſs ſo low upon it. 
But then, what can be eaſier than to take 
it a Tredecime higher ? As to the Harp- 
cord, I have already obſerved there are 
a few very compleat ones that reach down 
to a Tredecime lower than double C be- 
low, the ſame with the loweſt Note up- 
on the Baſs-V1olin. And, by the way, 


I muſt obſerve, that extending the Harp- 
ſicord downward, is doing more than ex- 


tending it upward ; for, the Baſs-part 
of that inſtrument is the glory of it. Its 
Treble. part indeed is very good, but 
Violins and Flutes are much better ſtill. 


When we beſpeak a new Harpſicord, 


we may beſpeak ſuch a one, and as to 
our preſent ones, it will be only making 
that eaſy ſhift as aboveſaid of the Spin- 
net; that is, tranſpoſing the Baſs a Tre- 
decime higher: and ſuppoſing that tranſ- 

poſition could never be avoided, there 
M 3 would 


I 


6 


5 


V Cie,. 
would. not be the leaſt i inconveryenc in 
it, the Tredecimes being g perfectly ali 
upon the Fi e both. ast 0 11 ight, and 
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IV. _ 7 ay, I 7 fi the Baſs a 
Tr edecime, 'Lihall not haye roof for the 
Notes of the loweſt firing 'of t the Baſs 


Violin, without drawing 1 more lines than 


are now drawn. But fi ppoſing 1 was 
obliged conltantly to draw two or three 
lis more than is uſual ; what, man i his 
ſenſes, would think this a diffici com- 
parable to the Puzzle of, 2225 and their 
concomitants the /hiftings of hem Be- 


ſide, drawing thoſe lines below. the Saf, 


. 12 of $$ 44#% o ; 
would, not be near fo bad a J as drawing 


them above it for then, they yotld take 
up the room of the words py ſongs "and 
the Cyphers of Compoind Baſs, © Beſi de 
again, the very conſtant e of 
thoſe lines would make the reading of 
the Notes caly. But this method r 


appear une xceptionable, if we obſerve, 


that the very nature or compaſs of Baſſes 


does not require drawing more lines un- 


der 


de 


. Lees. — F 


No ela 
der the, Stab, n Axe. APW. dran 
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As much room as they now eines . 
the c Baſs-Staf;r which. room is made by 
ther Boſſes. being to high, they have no 
Netes lower than G, which is upon the 


fixſt or loweſt line, excepting, F, which 
ſtands uſt under it. Indeed we forge. 
times ſee E ſtanding upon a drawn line, 
under the Baſor Stall; ſometimęs we ſec 
D under the ſaid — line; and ſome- i 
times we ſee een G ſtanding upon a ſe- 
cond, drawn line, under the ſaid Stag”: 
but theſe Notes are never running Notes, 


thats to ſay, they never make any con- 


tigudus ſtrain s they are only Tredeci mes 
tel che Game above. F it ſelf, as juſt. 
mentioned, comes in very ſeldom but as; 
a Tredecime likewiſc. No theſe dicing, 
Tredecimes may very conyeniently be 
mark d each by T, uſed in figuring 2 
cumpound Baſs ſor the Tredecime.; 

4818 A lready practiced, A theſe 5 


may be writ Luiſuns, the nature or the 
air of the Baſs being ſufficient to direct 


the Player to take them a Tredccime 


167, , 
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lower ; and for an example of this pre- 
ſent practice; ſee Cyrelli, Solo XI. Ada- 
gio I. laſt Bar but two. But, 'They'll 
ſay, there's no room for this method, 
when F, now juſt below the Staßꝶ, comes 
into a contiguous ſtrain. But, in that 
caſe tis only marking that Note with its 
numerical name, which is 6, or with 
the Letter F it ſelf: and if this expedient 
is not thought commodious enough, the 
worſt we can be put to, will be but 
drawing one line extraordinary to place 
that F upon, which line will make room 
for E the next Note below, without 
drawing another line. Nor ſhall I, by 
drawing this line, break the promiſe 1 
made in the Introduction, when I aid 
I would draw fewer lines than are now 
drawn: for, by ſinking the Baſs a Tre- 


decime, we avoid drawing one line above 
the Sta and drawing this line extra- 
ordinary below it, is only a ſeeming ex- 
traordinary . for that ſame line 1s often 
ſeen in Scholar's manuſcripts, - -- 


EE , 


V. 
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v. J Some will a ene 7 have 
ſunk the Baſs ſo low, that it will be impoſ- 
ſible to rim it above the Treble, as is 
done ſometimes, without drawing many 
more lines. But I'll ask them, what ne- 
ceſſity, or what beauty only is there in 
running the Baſs higher than the Treble ? 
neceſſity there is none; beauty, it is very 
fantaſtical. But if that beauty was real and 
great, weneed not purchaſe it at the extra- 
vagant price of C/efs ; for, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, the trouble of a few lines is 
nothing in compariſon of the puzzle of 
Clefs. And which is more, there is no occa- 
fion, in ſuch a caſe, to draw lines extraor- 
dinary; for, who ſhall hinder us from uſing 
the letters T, B, to ſhow that ſuch ſtrains 
muſt be l. a T redecime eur ? 


VL Some: tell us that Clefs are very 
uſeful, if not neceſſary, to facilitatt 
Tranſpoſition : but I think theſe would 
do very well to tell us likewiſe how 
they do facilitate. The caſe ſtands here 
much _ 3 in the foregoing ob- 
b | Fan. 


Their 
* 
perjeftly 
ning. 


_ the getting of this penny, ſmce the true 


Nef. 
jection, Suppoſing Clefs did facilitate 
Fraofph/ition; it would bea help very 
dean beniglit. I think it would be gi ing 
a: pound for:a penny the advantage of 
tranipoſing being toi the crabbidneſs of ref 
Glefs what al penny is o a pound. And 
we have! no reaſon to be anxious about 


doctrine of Fevelve Notes: gives us Tranſ- 
Noſttium in a manner ready made to our 


hands. By this facilitating of Tranſpo- m 
fition they: perhaps mean practieing Tranſ- Ie 
poſitiom, / practice rendering every thing Wc: 
caſier: but if ſo, their Language is very: Wc: 
mppoper, and What is :worle,/ practicing i 
Tranſpoſition with Ciefi; when tis done: Nu 
fully as well without, is e 8 
caſe for''the fake only e of plzzlingit:>! Mb 
\ WRC SIRE e gd fi: iv 

VII. They Il 5 Clefs are irs R 
for tranſp ofmg Song i to this feveralpiltthes f 
of | Singers," without tramſriling an I 
Notes. This objection will be thougtt Mt 
very weighty, and here the: contrivance Wl c 
of Ces will ſeem very admirable ins 
rela what can be n 1} 


LAT; tranſ- 


No. 'Cefs,. 
ranfpoſing Notes without diſplacing them? 
This "ob jefion'wilt appear more Cofffide- 
fable feilt if we obſerve,” that according to 
he fame Objectors n on, this kind of 


e is Gf great ſervice to the 
nents as Well ds to the voice. The 


ection thus fet off in all its luſtre ſeems 
1 Nat unanſwerable, if not altogether fo. 
oe e dau won "find it is really moſt 
clue. g. And hefore] L anſwer it directly, l 
muſt e it is not direct; for, it is not 
ey WT againſt my method of fixing the 
> yithout't the Clef. The Ob jectors 
fer te 755 that method, they ſay- 
ing Dahn ng againſt it; for, they only tell 
us that 5% or at leaſt, one Clef is ne- 
5 for tranſpoſin ing without tranſeri- 
8. To this ET” anſwer, 5 There is 
ven 2} Eidom any © occaſion for ſuch Tranſ- 


PoIttions ; for, 2s to the voice, Scholars 


— - 


pitch t eir voices As they pleaſe ; and as 


to the 1 & inflruments,'S Scholars either alone, 


5 in Chet, content themſelves with 
a 


playing as it is Tet: Aer "Il urge, there 
ID | occaſion for Kick Tam poſitions, when 
Singers 


ſn gin oltner alone thari i in Concert, they 
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3 ſing in Cuncert ſuch Songs 
AN pitch d either too high or too low 
fr their voices; then, the Tranſpoſition, 
by the help of a Clef, will be neceſſary 
both for the voice and the e 
accompanying . the voice. But 2. We 
have ſeen already, that it is not the Clef 
but the, common agreement that fixes the 
Scale, and that the addition of the Clef 
to the common agreement is not a help, 
but. a blind to it only : if ſo, why can- 
not. a Singer or Player take his Scale 
where he pleaſes, . and ſay, I'll ſing, or 
play one, two, or three Notes 3 
or lower all the way. . The thing is ſo 
very plain, that I am. afraid I ſhall be 
| cenſured for taking Performers for fools 
in telling them they may walk in a plain 
road that lies juſt before them. Beſide, 
as there is no occaſion for a common 
agreement in this, any farther than be- 
tween a ſew parties concerned for the 
time being, fo there is no occaſion for an 
Chef, or any other ſtanding ſign to com- 
municate the degree of Tranſpoſi tion to al 
Performers. There is no room for i 
Con, 
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common or general agreement in this caſe, 
without a contradiction implied; for this 
caſe being particular, we cannot Page 
e — 


Nor can any one | fly we ſhall want a 
Clef at the head of the Staff to commu- 
nicate our Tranſpoſition to our company, 
it being abundantly eaſier and properer 
in that caſe, to write at the head of the 
Staff fo many Notes higher or lower: 
but here is an objection upon an ob- 


- They tay, I cut my ſelf with my 
own tools; for, I have made it appear, 
that, as the Scale is now order'd, if a 
Maſter bids a Scholar to tranſpoſe an Air 
only one Note higher or lower; the 
Scholar will not know what he means, 
nor hardly the Maſter himſelf. If ſo, 
it is much properer in that caſe to prefix 
a Clef to the Sraß, than only to write 
at the head of it ſo many Notes higher 
or lower; for when we ſee a Clef upon 
drm a line, we certainly know what the 
12 Note 


* 
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e muſt. be. o 
anfwer,. . s true, tnt, the, Clef era) 


ſhows. What le, Note is upon the lie, 
which the Clef it ſelf ſtands upon. But 


as the Clef has not power to ſhow the 


gradation of Notes; in other Words, a; 
the Cleft do not cgrrect the inconſit. 
engy, of the ſev on Notes; „ Oc, the ad. 
vantage gained by them, in this only, fel. 
dom known caſe, is. very ſimall, indeed 
and if we compare it to the many and 
great diſadvantages of them, it will ap. 
pear moſt ridiculous. 2. This moſt Ih 
diculous advantage of Clefs will appear 
more ridiculous Kill if we ſuppoſe, as we 
may now, that Scholars have learn' 
their Twelve Notes ;; for, as we have ſeen, 
that great.ruthmakes/Lranſpoſition cithe 
written or not ritten perfectly eaſy, 
and there will be no bearing with thi 
ſo ſtrange an advantage that I. Want e 
proper epithet for it, iſ e remember that 
tho a Scholar can read, the Clas wont 
tell him-how far he muſt tranſpoſe; for, 

as Wethave ſeen, the Glefs are _— 
like the / letters they ftand-for. - 


VIII 
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y 6 III. Here follows anotlier objection 
-  feemingly very ſtrong, but uch as will 
ſobh appear very-trifling, as it really is. 
Tnoyfll ſay, ll bur Preſents Tenor and 


5 Bafs=Tablatnre ill: not "bt -lteeble by 
- MW the: next; fetofi Performers. | The anfwer 


is very plain and ready. Thoſe two 
parts muſt be tranſpoſed. But this very 

traiiſpoſing they will make an objection. 
But again, they ſhould conſider, that if 
ſuch objections in ſuch caſes avail any 
thing, there will never be any room for 
any inventions and improvements. And 

as to this particular caſe, the doctrine of 
Twelve: Notes makes Tranſpoſition as eaſy 
as it can be to Practicer s: the ſame Tranſ- 
poſition will make great work for Mi- 
ter umd Enmpravers- of. Mafia, as indeed 
the facilitating of this art will highly ad- 
vanet the intereſt of all muſical Iuſtru- 
mem mater t, und bullors. And what is 
more conſiderable ſtill, I may ay, keep- 
ing ſtill within: the bounds of modeſty, 
that this Preatiſe, even ſo far as this 
article only, cannot fail of having a be- 
DI): . ni gn 
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nign influence upon Myfic in general, 

and upon all its parts in particular, our 
great Compoſers and that noble perform. 
ance the Opera not excepted. For, Mu- 
fic being render d intelligible and eaſy 
will make Lovers: and the writing of it 
being clear d of all encumbrances and 
blinds will make Performers. 


Another thing, as we now and then 
muſt have new editions of muſical works, 
the tranſpoſing of them upon ſuch occa- 
fions will make the matter very eaſy. 


This objection was doubtleſs made to 
the introducer of the preſent Tablature: it 
is not very long ſince Mufic was written 
with letters and other marks much re- 
ſembling rules of Algebra; and there arc 
yet many Lovers that have Muſic by 
them, written upon four and upon {ix 
lines. So, as our preſent Tablature is 
our preſent Tablature, that's to ſay, as it 
has made its way thro', it is not doubted, 
but the preſent reformation will take 


place. 


Here 
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Here it 1s proper to obſerve that theſe 
new methods render the practice of Mu- 


fic, as eaſy for the Ladies as for the 


Gentlemen, within a very ſmall matter 
at leaſt ; and that, as there are more La- 


dies players of the Harpficord, the play- 


ing of which, I chiefly facilitate; I ſay, 
as there are more Ladies players of the 
Harpficord than there are Gentlemen, the 


ſervice here done to the former, is the more 


conſiderablc. But I would have none 
imagine I caſt a reflection upon the fair 


ſex : for, when I ſuppoſe the ſtudy of 


Mnufic more difficult to the Ladies, I do 
not think at the ſame time, that they are 


naturally leſs capable of that ſcience, or 


indeed any other, than the Gentlemen 
are ; but I only remark, that the Ladies, 
on account of their education, arc not ſo 


well prepared for reading a Treatiſe of 


Mifſic, or going thro' with other ſciences 
as the Gentlemen are. 

Another thing, by rendering the play- 
ing of Compound Baſs perfectly caſy, I 


N faci- 
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facilitate one of the moſt conſiderable parts 
of Mufic ; Compound Baſs being to the 


playing of the Harpſicord, what the 


Baſs part of that inſtrument is to the in- 
ſtrument it ſelf, that's to ſay, the glory 
of it. 


One thing more very conſiderable 
I muſt not omit ; that is, ſuppoſing 1 
was to make as hard a ſuppoſition as ! 
could well make; which is, that the 
muſical world would come into none of 
the three new methods of figuring Com- 
pound-Baſs, nor into that of writing 
Mufic without Clefs ; ſtill, I ſtand a bet- 
ter chance than the introducer of the pre- 
ſent Tablature did. The preſent Tabla- 
ture would have done no good without 
the general concurrence ; whereas now, 
Scholar; need not wait for any concur- 
rence at all, I mean as to the other Ter 
benefits, which are the ſweet fruits of the 
doctrine of Twelve Notes. Any Scholar 
will find thoſe real advantages in it, tho 
he were the only one that did approve 
that doctrine, 
But 


No Clefs. 

But here the Reader muſt remember I 
do not ſuppoſe that Maſters will not come 
into the new methods of Compound Baſs 
and No Clefs. And if they ſhould not, 
theſe methods will ſtill make their own 
way ; for, thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies 
that have ſurmounted the great difficulty 
of Compound Baſs will readily oblige 
their friends with - altering the figures, 
the alteration being perfectly eaſy. And 
as to lowering the Baſs a Tredecime, and 
throwing out the Clefs, the meaneſt capa- 
| city is enabled to do it, ſince hardly any 
| thing can be caſier than tranſpoſing from 
| one Tredecime to another, or indeed tranſ- 
poſition in general, as above explaned. 


| On the contrary, it is to be ſupposd 
that every Maſter will for his own inte- 
reſt teach according to theſe new methods. 
Each individual Maſter will teach accord- 
| ing to them, not only becauſe he would 
take the advantage of others that ſhould 
not come into them ; but likewiſe for 
| fear others ſhould take the ſame advan- 
tage over him, ; 

And 
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No Clefs. 

And if our great Compoſers miſta- 
king their own intereſt, or miſled by any 
other conſideration, will not write their 
Mmnfic according to theſe new methods, 
there are very few capacities ſo mean 
among our preſet Performers, but could 
eaſily tranſpoſe their works without any 
help at all: but as to the next ſet of Per- 
formers and thoſe very few preſent ones, 
if any there be, that are not ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of tranſpoſing, it will be the eaſy 
buſineſs of Maſters to tranſpoſe for them. 


Now, it is a great comfort to me that 
I can bid my grand enemy defiance, Here, 
Cuſtom it ſelf, that Tyrant even of J- 
rants, becomes abſolutely impotent. 
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MN the Introduction, Page 56. firſt line ; 
after Tland add, of this we had a very 
ſubſtantial proof towards the end of the 

laſt Reign, when it appeared that this City, 

notwithſtanding it is the largeſt and weal- 
thieſt upon the Globe, could not keep up 
one Opera, | 


In the Body of the Book, Page 18. line 21. 
add, and again, the way of ſinging in 
any Key 1s always the ſame, whereas the 
fingering of Inſtruments is more or leſs 
difficult according to the ſame Key. 


Page 100. line 17, add, Briefly to recapitu- 
late this article; the Concord, which, as 
well as the Nees, are certainly very na- 
rural, have nothing of naturalneſs, one of 
their Fifths, and their Ofave excepted. But 
however, we might expe& that natural- 

0 „ ol 
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neſs even. from their made flatneſs and 
ſharpneſs. 


Page 116. line 10. after Notes, add, which 
method indeed is not practicable; there 


being more Concorde than Notes: and ac- 


8 to nn; 1 Ua 
Page 117. flns 6. add, Beſide, this [POR 
is very trifling ; for, it begs the queſtion 
whether there are more Concorde than Notes. 


þ 


Page 118, line. 7. add, 3. My 5 . 
not oblige me to mark the F ifth all the 
way... As. by the Fifth, I always mean 
their natural Fifth, that's to ſay, the 
Octave according to the Scale of Muſic; 
1 have leſs. oceaſion to mark. it than they 
have. 4. This egpnd, Cc. 5. Suppoſing, 


. | 


pre” 122, after Faſhion, =" Beſt to.” 01 
ſtom is not an endleſs thing, neither 4 priori, 


- 9 2 . * 4 
14 89 
- .* 


nor a poſteriori. Cuſtoms muſt have their | 


beginning, and 1 den' t know of any par- 
ticular point of time, when we ſhould be- 
gin one Cuſtom more than another. So, 
if they will begin now to make a Cuſtym of 


my new ward, they. will fill keep to 
' their 


Ss 2 


ADDITIONS. 
their dear Cuſtom, and 1 ſhall not have one 
word . m F 27 


* ſit: at "his nd; of the Uſes, add, It 18 
well I did not call this Xth Uſe the laſt Uſe ; 


1 here occur two more "Ys TING 


L. The 1 Wn oo Tische es kk Da 


ſers to figure the Concords truer, I have ob- 


ſerved in the Vth Uſe; that in their me- 


thod of figuring Concorde, there is room 
for miſtakes as to the naturalneſs, flatneſs 
and fharpneſs of them, which room is 
made by their very method; whereas in my 
method of figuring no ſuch room can be 


made, the Caxcords: being freed from the 


imaginary. and puzzling appertainances, 
called flatneſs and ſharpneſs. Nor can 
any one ſay that this pretended new Uſe 
is the very ſame with the Vth, ſince that 


enables us to figure Compound Baſs more 
- commodiouſly; and this does no more. 


No body can ſay this, that is attentive to 


the nature of the caſe : for, ſuppoſing their 


method of figuring ſtill more imperfect than 
it is; yet, they might keep tru to their 
fals way, if they were not baulked in it 
by their own way. This XIth Ute is not 
the Vth Uſe ; but this ſame XIth Uſe is 
begot by the Vth Uſe. II. 


\ 


ADDITIONS. 


II. The ſelf conſiſtent notion of Twelve 
* Notes, enables us to write our Notes and our 
Muſic in general more juſtly, and conſe- 
quently more commodiouſſy. That method 
I have ready by me fully examplified in 
Corelli's VIIIth Concerto; which if I find 
encouragement, I ſhall give to the public. 


Page 139. firſt line, add, as the w in our 
own A, B, C, and particularly in the 
very word oun juſt uſed.; nay, in this very 
word word, where the — 1 would do 
as well. | 


Page 159. line 22. add, See Corolli's VIth 
Sonata, IVth work, as fitted to theſe new 


Hetho0s, 


Page 165. line 14. add, Bat if any ſhonld 
heſitate about the pitching of the Baſs up- 
on the Harpficord, they muſt know, that as 
it is moſt” proper to play the Baſs' double, 
that's to ſay, with thumb and little fin- 
ger; they cannot miſs the tru pitch. And 

4 as to pitching the Baſs upon other Inſtru- 

| ments, the Oflaves, that's to ſay Tredecimes, 

| being all alike thro' ont, they may pitch 
where they pleaſe. The caſe is ſo pline, 
there 's no room | for miſtakes. oy | 


, 
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As to ſeveral other alterations in Mord.. 


1 thiok they will account. fo themſelves, to 


critical Readers however; and as for the 
other ſort of Readers, if they cannot ſee 
the juſtneſs of thoſe alterations, F would 
have them ſuſpend their judgment, for 
fear they ſhould ſhow they have no judg- 


ment at all. But notwithſtanding, theſe 


will cry perhaps, who can bear with Tung? 
What can the Autor mean. We can ex- 
cuſe his Autor. But Tung! But then 1 
muſt tell them this is one of the very beſt 
alterations in ſpelling. They will hare the 
word to be Tongue; but neither the o nor 
the u, nor the e is pronounced in it: nor 
do theſe letters ſhow a derivation. The o 
is ſo far from this, that it obſcures it. In 
ſhort, the word is Teutonic, or High Dutch, 
and it is ſpelled in that Tung the ſame as 
1 ſpell it, the / excepted ( Dung) which 
f we are all agreed to leave out. In like 
wanner the word young, ſhould be ſpelled 
rung, &c. 


As to their Clefs. 


If any, after all that has been ſaid, will 
ſtill ſtand up for C, I would adviſe them 


to 
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ADDITIONS 
to go. thro" ſtitch with their contrivance 
and ſo tune their Inſtruments ſometimes 
one way, and ſometimes another. For 
example, their Semitone (upon the Harp- 
Fcbrd) next after their 5 natural ſhould 
be tuned F ſharp; their D natural. ſhould 
= © tuned, B natural; 3 their E flit mould 
be tuned G ſharp, Gr. and if, . they, ſhould 
Anſwer, that then the Contiguity would be 
broke; fill they ſhould direct Scholars to 
take the Naturals upon the paper, at the 
1 flats and ſhatps. upon. the Toftrument ; 3 and 
contra, „ 

3 As to offguring Compound Ba” 3 
If any find i it difficult to reckon theirk Concords 
according to the firſt method 1 have pro- 
5 poſed; ; it is only friking their natural 
Fifth. (now the Oftave) and that will be 
as a ſtanding land mark, from FO they 

on Jonny! find alt the reſt. | 3 
by aks notice nkewiſe that the Nö being 
all alike, I ſometimes reckon the Concord 

from a Tredecime above the Baſs Note. 
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And one of their great Uſes, viz, 


IIuſtrated in two general Preludes: 


Together, with welt 


1 
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The Method olf Writing M US I "E 
WrTHour CLEFS: 


: gg 1 5 *% 
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Al two other moſt conſiderable Advantages of the TW. BLYE 1 
N OTES, Viz. Figuring of Compound Baſs- truer, and render- — 
ing the Playing of that noble Branch of Muſic valtly eafier 
than it is now, and indeed as eaſy as it poſſibly can be, fully 
l in CORELLY 8 VI. 80 N 2 Al IV W ork, fitted 
for thoſe Purpoſes. 
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and Variety of its Air, for the Intricacy 
of its Harmony, for the Difficulty of its 
Sharps and Flats, and for the Puzzle of C Clef 
in the Baſs: The Example of which C Clef 
may ſerve for all Tenors, having that Clef upon 
the 4th Line. 


[ Have choſen this Piece for the Fineneſs 


The Numerical Figures below, ſhew the old 
Way of figuring Compoynd Baſs. The Capital 
Letters above, expreſs the half right Method 
of figuring the ſame Baſs: And in this J have 
not only corrected my Original, which how- 
ever is tranſcribed from one of our beſt Enzlifh 


Editions, but I have had particular Regard to 
the Poſition of the Hand. 
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Have choſen-this Piece for the Fineneſs and Variety of its Air, 
for the Intricacy of its Harmony, for the Difficulty of its Sharps 
and Flats, and for the Puzzle of C Cle in the Baſs; the Example 
of which C Clef may ſerve for all Tenors, having that Clef upon 

the 4th Line. | 5 3 
The lower Figures are counted from the Baſs, and the upper ones 
= _ - ſhew the Tying down of the Concord to the Notes; and in both theſe 
Methods I have not only mended my Original, but I have ſo placed 
the Figures, that they again place the Hancke. 
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The Player muſt obſerve, 


+ Ws I. That in theſe two Methods all the Concords are märked through- . 
_.__-- out, the Octave generally excepted, and the Tredecime always 
- © excepted. _ | e 8 


II. That the OFave, tho' urimarked, is to be play'd all along, ex- 
cept in the Caſes of the Sexte, Septime, None, and Decime. 
PARTS: i 1 That as theſe Caſes of the Sexte, Septime, None, and Decime, 
tiannot be known in the Method of tying the Concords down to the 


Notes, I make uſe of this Figure @ to ſignify, that the OFave muſt be 
left out. 


IVV. That the Tredecime unmarked is to be play'd all along; and if 
any like it not in the Caſe of a Quatuorderime, or Quindecime, they 
may leave it out. 


V. Nor can it be tho't a Grievance, that we ſhould be obliged to 
mark the old Third all the Way. The old Third is more than an 
ambiguous Concord, for it is a three. faced one; and that ſomething 
more than Ambiguity it ſelf often makes a Diſcord of that Concord: 
Whereas my Quart and Quint are each of them always one and the 


ſame. Beſides, each of theſe Concords being joined to another, di- 
reQs the Poſition of the Hand. | 
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